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COMMON SENSE. 



CHAPTER I. 



SUNDAY. 

How calm and still did the Sunday morning 
seem to Martin, after the passionate scene which 
he had been forced to witness the night before. 
Much he thought of poor Ella, doubly poor, . 

because she was struggling with a misery self- 

' » • • .•■ 

chosen ; but pity for oth^r& is b, hplj passion, and 
chimed in well with the church bells, whose tra- 
ditionary power has not quite died out of our 
souls, even in this fast and busy age. Bather 
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2 COIOION SENSE. 

perhaps we go back and cherish such traditions 
the more as we weary of our too much toil, and 
this is one of them which in our heart of hearts 
we still cling to — the power of consecrated bells, 
to chase away the evil influences of malignant 
spirits. 

Ipswich, with its dozen or more of churches, 
woke up that Sunday morning, and Martin, 
lighter of heart than any, rose from his humble 
bed and looked out upon the clean pavement in 
Dog's Head Lane. 

'^ Father, the air is fresh, but not very cold, 
the spring is surely coming at last. How busy 
we have been since the leaves fell ; we almost 
deserve to meet the primroses this year. Are 
you equal to a long walk to some far-oflf church 
and a late dinner." 

^^ Martin, you should go and call on Sir Peter." 

" Not to-day. I see so little of you, father, I 
cannot give you up on a Sunday. Some day in 
the week must do for Sir Peter. You belong to 
me on a Sunday. Do you not think we are 
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almost as well here as at the Laurels, if we 
conld only get mamma back." 

He came in to breakfast then. 

" Almost," replied his father. " If she were 
here she would say better. I made her unhappy 
then, I see it now. When we can bring her 
home we will take better care of her. But 
Martin, here is the change out of your sovereign. 
I need not spend more than I have done, you 
know." 

" No, father, I do not want the change ; if you 
can use it to make us more comfortable, do ; if 
not, put it by. What should T want money for ? 
if 1 do, I shall ask you for it." 

A light came to the old man's face. It was so 
pleasant to be confided in, so pleasant after his 
shortcomings with his thousands, to be so trusted 
in the pence and shillings. 

^* Then I may really spend it ?" 

" Of course. And, father, you are looking a 
little pale, a bottle of wine might do you good, 
now and then." 

B 2 
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4 COMMON SENSE. 

*^ Ah, yes, — yes," — replied Mr. Latimer, 
dreamily and mysteriously. " By-the-bye, Mar- 
tin, how short that coat is in the sleeves; you 
must take to it for every day now." 

Martin looked serious. Those coat sleeves were 
a trouble and annoyance to him. 

'^ While you were away last night," Mr. Lati- 
mer went on, *^ I did a quiet stroke of business. 
I collected all the clothes that were too 
small for you, and sold them, and I got enough 
to pay for a new cheap suit, so I went to Mor- 
timer and paid him the money, and I wanted 
him to make the things for a surprise; but he 
said you were grown so much, he must measure 
you. He seemed quite delighted and interested 
with the order, and so you must call on him to- 
morrow evening." 

True feeling is often inarticulate. Martin put 
out his hand and grasped that of his father, then 
walked to the window and looked out to hide his 
tears. He had done so little, he thought, to be 
rewarded so much. That his father should have 
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become such a changed man when he had never 
been able to say anything to make him so. As 
if the most eloquent words could ever have been 
so eloquent as a life I 

Then he came back to the table, and began 
picturing^ in ludicrous colours, his anxieties 
about the coat at the dinner party. Though 
mostly quiet, he could sometimes indulge in non- 
sense, and talk at random to his father. 

Before they started for church, they both wrote 
a letter to the dear and absent mother, a kind of 
affectionate homage from both of them, and then 
they went far into the country, turning round so as 
to arrive in time for a tea-dinner before the even- 
ing service in Ipswich. ^^ Had any father such a 
son ?" the old man seemed to say, as he came 
slowly up into the town, leaning upon his arm. 

The order at the tailor's was well executed, 
and Martin found himself moderately and quietly 
attired by the day when, late in the evening, he 
called on Sir Peter. An invitation to come on 
the following week on the same day was then 
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received, and was again and again renewed, until 
it came to be a settled thing between them that 
Martin should be expected on one certain evening 
in the week. It could not be doubted that Mar- 
tin derived great benefit from these visits. Sir 
Peter spoke kindly to him, and — well good society 
is good society, — this checked any habits of 
speech or manner into which he might have had 
some danger of falling. Society was open also to 
him in another direction. Ella insisted on his 
coming to see her, and equally insisted on his 
bringing his father with him. What was it to 
her where he was residing, or what he was doing? 
Martin could not resist this. The pleasure of 
getting his father some change was far too en- 
ticing; and Mr. Oldham, who noticed that his 
wife was more good tempered and genial with 
him after seeing the Latimers, greatly encouraged 
these visits. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



LIFE GOBS ON IN DOO'S HEAD LANE. 

Thus, in the midst of duties which had multiplied, 
and unceasing labour which brings night so close 
upon the day and day upon the night that weeks 
close and months turn about with a rapidity which 
astonishes those who look back upon them, 
Martin's time went on; spring went into summer, 
autumn to winter and spring again ; and boy- 
hood, which he had left long ago at the Laurels, 
ripened into manhood. A manhood so good and 
excellent, a life so holy, so tranquil, and so 
beautiful, that it threw a quiet radiance round it, 
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and made men better who came within its 
influence. 

During this time Mrs. Latimer had once 
been taken ill, and Mr. Latimer was permitted 
to visit her, being fetched by Mrs. Sowerby's 
carriage, but the interview had been short, and 
the luxuries by which she was surrounded had so 
struck upon his fancy that he gave an exaggerated 
picture of them to his son, and ever after shrank 
from the notion of bringing his wife away from 
them. Brakhart House he had perceived had 
become a much more luxurious home than it had 
been when he had taken his wife away from it, 
and the contrast was the more striking when 
compared with his present mode of life. 

So things had gone on ; a faithful correspon- 
dence had been kept up, but Mr. Latimer 
always upheld Mrs. Sowerby's idea that his wife's 
return was an impossibility. 

One change, but that of so gradual a nature 
that it could scarcely be marked had come in the 
course of time. Mr. Canton, although he made 
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few complaints, was evidently not the strong 
man he had been, and Martin became to him as 
a second son, a second but an elder son, for Joe 
less and less developed the business man^ and the 
other had all to win by his industry. Uncom- 
plainingly he worked and submitted to his 
seemingly hard lot, ever ready to take more 
work upon him and to become more and more 
the right hand of his master. 

Meanwhile, Martin sedulously devoted a portion 
of his time to Mr. Canton's books, until he found 
that he quite knew his way with them, and could 
make himself really useful to his master, who 
gradually and only by small degrees began to 
repose more and more confidence in him. Joe, 
too, required a careful hand, and rather more 
argument than he was accustomed to waste on 
anyone ; but Martin was patient and strong, and 
he contrived to tug his friend safely through 
those morasses which young men can find any- 
where — ^perhaps more than anywhere — in a coun- 
try town, 
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It could not be supposed however that he was 
insensible to the diflSculties of his position. The 
long hours of over study during which he mastered 
such scientific and other knowledge, as would, he 
trusted, further the calling he had chosen, shewed 
that he was determined to rise, determined if 
possible to rescue himself and his parents from 
the humble position to which he submitted with 
so much cheerfulness. 

His was altogether a difficult task. Delicately 
as he had beea reared, the object of the tenderest 
love and care, it could not bo a matter of in- 
difference to him that however amply he was fed, 
for of that his father took good care, still that 
he had to eat, sleep, and study in one room, 
he and his father together, and this was a 
discomfort which rather increased with his 
growing need, than wore away as other dis- 
comforts did. 

At length as a new summer came on hot and 
fierce, the small room, which answered so many 
purposes, became so warm that they hardly knew 
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how to get any rest One morning, after a sleepless 
night, Martin saw, as he passed, " House to Let '* 
appear in large letters a few doors oflf, and wished 
longingly that he might take it, and bring the 
mother home. When he returned at night, the 
bill was down, and he thought no more about it, 
but felt as he went into their crowded room, 
where there was hardly space to turn round, that 
he no longer wondered at the habit men fall into 
in such by-streets of sitting half out of window 
in shirt sleeves. Dog's Head Lane, was, how- 
ever, a decorous place, mostly inhabited by old 
people, who preferred the quiet of a foot- thorough- 
fare, and liked keeping up appearances in the way 
of snowy- white curtains and bright geraniumg. 
That was why Jem, the good-natured groom, had 
chosen it — and that very day Martin found Jem 
talking with much eagerness to his father. When 
he came in, they both looked so entirely caught 
and detected, that he could not help glancing from 
one to the other, in surprise; whereupon Jem, 
who was now Mr. Dalrymple's groom, declared 
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that his time was up, and made o£f without 
further explanation. But Martin was not of a 
suspicious nature, and sat down contentedly to 
his tea, preparatory to his hurrying away to his 
reading with Joe. 

" Who has taken that house, I wonder ? " he 
asked. 

** What house ? " returned his father, looking 
very guilty, as Martin might have seen, had he 
not been dotting something down in pencil as he 
talked. 

" Oh, did you not see it — that pretty one, three 
doors off, with the large window. I always 
thought that the nicest house, because it must be 
lighter than the others — it has better glass." 

" Ah, indeed I " replied Mr. Latimer, delibe- 
rately, " I hope we shall have quiet neighbours, 
that is all we have to care about" 

"I suppose," said Martin, ** houses are caught 

up very quickly in this lane." 

** It seems like it I" exclaimed Mr, Latimer, in 
a nervous and distracted manner. 
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Martin went o£f, and concerned himself no 
more, only that when he came back the next eve- 
ning to his tea, he saw his father coming out of 
the empty house, with the key in his hand* 
Never did culprit look more ill at ease ; but Mar- 
tin seemed seized with a sudden idea, and to in- 
terpret his movements by his own wishes. 

^^ Oh, have you borrowed the key to see if I 
was right ? Is it lighter than the rest ? I can 
spare a few minutes to look it over." 

Mr. Latimer turned back a little reluctantly. 

It was but a tiny four-roomed house ; but what 
a mansion Martin thought it would be, if they 
could possess such a one. 

" A better house this, altogether," he observed, 
as he looked round it, " the floors are boarded, 
and nearly new." 

" You do not care to see the bed-rooms, I sup- 
pose; there are only two," said Mr. Latimer, who 
handled the key as if it was pricking him. 

** dear, no ; only I see I was right, this win- 
dow does give a much better light" 
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They came out together, and Mr. Latimer said, 
" as it was late for his tea, he would take back 
the key another time," — and seemed greatly satis- 
fied that he showed no further curiosity in the 
matter. 

Martin, with a healthy conscience, well at ease, 
and fearing no evil tidings, went about his work, 
never stopping to put things together, or make 
up a case for curiosity. His mind was too full to 
remember little matters, and the kindly words he 
was accustomed to give his father changed now 
mostly to kindly looks, and the more, as he found 
that his father was himself pre-occupied. 

One day, chancing to take a message for Mr. 
Canton to some one in the to\vn, he passed by a 
house where they were having a sale, and edging 
his way politely through the little crowd that 
stood about the door, he stumbled upon his 
father, coming briskly out. 

Mr. Latimer started and flushed ; but Martin 
was accustomed to take his own pleasant inter- 
pretation of everything. 
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"Are you coming my way, father," he said 
brightly, passing his arm through his — " I am 
only going up the town." 

" I thought you never came out of an after- 
noon, Martin," said his father, a little testily. 

" No never, except on business ; but Mr, Can- 
ton begins to trust me more. He told me' this 
morning that my address pleased customers, and 
that I could see my way to a clear bargain as 
well as he could. I used to think him a cold, 
hard man ; you cannot think how I like him now. 
I would do anything for him, he has behaved so 
justly by me. Shall we ever repay the kindness 
we have received, father?" 

" You are repaying it already. Mr. Canton 
told me when I met him the other night, and we 
had a little talk, that you were like a son to 
him." 

" You met him? You never told me." 

" No ; you have been so busy lately, Martin, 
we have had no time to talk, except on Sunday." 

" And you feel dull, poor father ; but I am 
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working for mamma's return, and then you will 
not be dull. And so you went to the sale^ to see 
a little life? You should take some nice long 
walks now this summer time. Never mind 
staying at home for me." 

" Oh, I like it, — it's a habit now," replied Mr. 
Latimer coolly ; not adding that the hours of his 
boy's return were the halcyon hours of his day, 
which nothing would have induced him to miss. 
Even if he sat silent, it was enough that he was 
there. Besides, the fact was beginning to dawn 
upon him that Martin was becoming a real man. 
A man with more weight in him than there 
might have been had his own dream been carried 
out, and Martin had now been engaged in picking 
up aristocratic acquaintances at the University, 
with whom to spend his money as master of 
Hevylands. 

He had not shewn any faculty for making 
brilliant inventions, — he was not brilliant in any 
way, either in deed or in conversation ; but he 
was gaining solidity of comprehension, and sound 
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business habits. He had a strength of will, and 
power of work in him, which is so much the pe- 
culiarity of an Englishman; and his personal 
character, which had come out before his towns- 
men in such clear colours, was gaining him 
influence. A Christian, with all the bright 
clear-headedness of a good conscience, and never 
a dismal canting word upon his tongue. Silent 
rather, and undemonstrative, but living a life 
down there in Dog's Head Lane, which was beau- 
tiful to look upon. Men need not be geniuses, 
to be very radiant in their lives. 

" How soon do you get back to the foundry 
again?" asked Mr. Latimer, a little anxiously, 
when they parted. 

^'Oh, as soon as I possibly can," was the 
dubious reply, which evidently left Mr. Latimer 
so little satisfied, that he proceeded to lounge 
about, and wait for his coming out, and then fur- 
tively to follow hiir, until he could see him 
vanish behind the gates of the large yard. 
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Then he immediately returned to the sale, and 
plunged in among the crowd, with a determina- 
tion which induced the auctioneer to look quite 
hopefully in his direction. 

The next Saturday evening they were to spend 
with Mr. and Mrs. Oldham. It was so sultry 
that the carriage came to fetch them, the mes- 
sage being that it was far too warm for Mr. 
Latimer to walk. The footman gave this mes- 
sage, running up Dog's Head Lane, with the 
utmost politeness, to tell them that the carriage 
waited at the corner. He might possibly have 
shown some assumption to a merely poor gentle- 
man; but Martin had, ho knew, gone down 
lower and risen higher than he had by sheer hard 
work— he could not look down on him. 

They accepted the offer readily, the one for the 
other; and, leaning back in the easy vehicle, 
drove rapidly out of the town. 

It was very hot ; even driving they could find 
no breeze along the sandy roads, while the 
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horse's feet trod deep in dost^ and raised a hot 
clond as they passed. 

** How kind of Ella to send," thought Martin. 
" She is growing thoughtful for others ; she will 
soon find happiness for herself." 
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CHAPTER ni 



REPENTANCE. 

Mb. Oldham was waiting at the foot of the 
grand flight of steps when the carriage drove 
np, and as he advanced to meet them Martin 
was stmck with a change in his appearance. It 
was not only that he had discarded his wig and 
wore his own natural grey hair without conceal- 
ment, which was in itself a great improvement, as 
giving him greater dignity, bnt there was also a 
more marked change in himself^ greater depth 
and earnestness of manner, and more repose and 
quiet comfort about him in exchange for the 
troubled and excitable bearing which had before 
characterized him in society. 
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^^ I am glad you are come/' he said, taking 
possession of them^ ^^for Ella was getting 
impatient. She has planned a tea for yon in the 
garden, which as the night is so warm may not 
be so disagreeable as it might be, eh sir ? Go on 
to her Martin, (he had taken to use the familiar 
name), I will come more slowly with your 
father." 

Martin strode across the smooth elastic turf 
to where Ella was sitting by her tea-table, her 
servants waiting in attendance at a little distance 
from her. She looked, as she almost always did, 
pale and beautiful as a lily, but in her there was 
a change also, Martin thought— her eyes were 
softer, and there was even a change in her tone 
as she held out her hand, and said with a smile, 

" I thought you were never coming. I have 
been so wishing for you to-day." 

He looked down kindly and gladly at her ; from 
whence was the change, was she really trying to 
be good ? 

" You are my better fate, Martin," she said. 
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as for an instant she let her white hand rest in 
his hard, sinewy grasp; then turning she dis- 
patched her servants for hot coffee and tea. 

"I have much to say to you," she added, 
when they were gone, " but we will talk after 
tea^ now we must attend to the business in hand. 
You know Mr. Oldham delights in an early tea 
and a supper, only we must dine late to keep up 
appearances, and to prevent our people dying of 
idleness, but when you come he has a treat, and 
wo have our dessert and tea together to-night." 

She spoke about these household trifles with 
so much genuine interest, that it was an agree- 
able contrast to her former listless languor, 
while the cold eyes which had before sought only 
the dark things of life were softened by a more 
earnest thoughtfulness. 

When Mr. Oldham came up with Mr. Latimer, 
Ella received them both graciously and made the 
latter seat himself by her side and took the most 
hospitable care of him, then started some topic 
of newspaper interest, which showed that she was 
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trying to keep up with the subjects of the passing 
time. 

When tea was over, Mr. Oldham said he 
would take Mr. Latimer in for a game of cribbage 
after he had had his opinion of a new horse in 
the stables, and Martin might take care of Ella 
if she wished to continue out. 

"I will send you your hat and shawl, my 
dear," he added, " for if you go to your favourite 
walk by the water you will find it chilly." 

She thanked him courteously; she would walk 
with him to the house, and fetch them herself, 
she said, and still talking to him, she went 
with him to the side entrance. Getting her hat 
and shawl from some receptacle close at hand, 
she stood patiently while he wrapped her in it, 
for he was right, the day which had been so 
sultry was giving place to a chilly night. 

Then she lingered thoughtfully, looking after 
him for a minute when he went through the 
house towards the back way leading to the stables, 
as if she had forgotten what she was about to do. 
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but she turned at last^ and walked again towards 
the lawn with Martin by her side, choosing as 
Mr. Oldham had said the pathway by the 
fancy water, which skirted the grounds. It was 
a long straight walk, possessing but few attrac- 
tions, except to those who find in water a charm 
of itself, and it was sufficiently wide to be free of 
listeners. When they had reached so far, and 
they had come almost in silence, Ella spoke. 

" Martin, since I saw you last, I feel that I 
have made a decisive step on the road you would 
have me take." 

He looked his answer with honest enquiring 
eyes. 

*^ I have told him everything.^' 

^' You have, Ella ?" Martin was startled, and 
shrank as from some dreadful wound he had 
seen inflicted. 

*^ It was better, Martin, my strength was 
failing, and temptation was gaining ground, and 
he too was getting in despair, at the outward 
signs of a despair which was a thousand times 
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darker than he could see. Oh, the dark thoughts 
which have haunted me while walking here I 
You are so true, so bright, so clear in judgment, 
you cannot even conceive what my suflferings 
have been, it has been more madness than any 
sane grief, and the more I grieved for Ernest the 
darker and sterner grew my rebellion against my 
husband ; but you, Martin, you and your bright 
life always stood at hand and would not let me 
^ quite give up to the tempter;" she shuddered and 
drew closer to his side, *^ for there is a tempter ; 
oh, Martin, once 1 did not believe it" 

" Poor Ella," said Martin ; " and so you asked 
your husband to protect you ?" 

" One night he found me here. I had laid 
myself down on the ground, and was sobbing out 
my grief— who knows what next I might have 
done ? — have you not heard of women wailing by 
the water-side, and the end that comes of it. I 
think I had passed beyond self-control. My sin 
seemed too dark for pardon— v^hen he found me. 
He knelt by me. Oh, Martin, in my sin I had 

VOL. in. >" 
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tbouglit that elderlj men were all ocdd, worldtj, 
and paasumleas — ^Uiat there was no wounding 
them — nothing but beating oneaelf to death 
against priaon ban that had no feeling in them; 
bnt ihen, in that moment, I foond that it was 
not ao, that he anffered almost aa much as I did, 
though not so darkly and dreadfblly , tcfr he had 
not sinned, thoogh he said afterwards that it 
was ahnost as bad to know that those yon love 
sin as to have sinned yourself 

^^ ^ And I know yon sin in not loving yoor hos- 
band^ Ella; bnt how am I to help it?' he said. 

<< Then I told him all, Martin, walking up and 
down by this water, where I had so often come 
to matter. I told him of my early Ioto— my crael 
parting— my desire for wealth, and how I found 
it altogether worse than nothing ; so much worse^ 
that if it had not been for you, I should have left 
him, and gone out into the world, and tried to 
earn my bread, for the sake of stimulating this 
life which had become so dead to me. And — oh, 
—he was so kind to me ; no father could have 
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been more pitifal— no mother; but, alas I I will 
not condemn mine. He told me he was not jea- 
loos of my dead love. He would straggle with 
me, and fcur me ; my misfortones — so he called 
my wilful sin^should only draw me closer to 
him, and he was sure that, now he knew my 
grie^ he should be able to comfort me. It was 
then/* said Ella, smiling, according to her ab- 
ruptly changing manner, ^^ that I turned to look 
at him, and found that he had come out, in his 
haste to look for me, without his brown wig, 
which I disliked so much, and I told him there 
should be no fictions between us hencefortL In 
his grey hair he seems to me a different man 
firom the one to whom I had sold myself Does 
he not look better?'' she asked, with sudden 
animation* 

<<Much better/' said Martin, with a smile. 
^* I see, Ella» that you are falling in love with 
your husband at last" 

A blush passed over the £etir young face. 

^' He was 30 good to me," she said gently; 
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^*and perhaps I have given him more sorrow 
even than I gave poor Ernest ; besides, Martin, 
when I thought of you in your poor home, illu- 
minating all the dull town to me, and making 
the father who had ruined you so honourable by 
your honour of him — nay, do not look so angry— 
so really worthy of honour, 1 mean, I thought 
with shame of myself." 

. She had been eloqaent and passionate, with 
woman's full flow of words ; he silent and atten- 
tive, but saying scarcely anything. She seemed 
to long for confidence and approval, and looked 
yearningly at him, — so changed from the proud 
young beauty, who had defied his warnings — so 
passionate in her warmth, now that the channels 
of her heart had once broken up, that he could 
hardly go along with her. She had, in telling 
her husband, gone so far beyond what he had 
deemed possible, or attempted to prescribe for 
her, that he felt she could well act without him, 
and needed him no more. 
He put out his hard muscular hand, seasoned 
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with the labour which had made it so worthy, % 
and gave her white fingers a hearty grasp. 

^' Ton are safe now, Ella. Ton have done 
what I do not think I could ever have done, and 
yon have secured a better friend than I conld 
have made.'' 

^^ Strange," said Ella musingly; ^^ that both he 
and Ernest shonld have liked yon so much." 

Martin walked on slowly by her side, thinking 
of the contrast between the two, — the grey hairs 
of tlie older man, and the bright snnny curls and 
glowing uniform of the younger. 

*^ I do not know that either cared for me much," 
he returned, after they had gone half the length 
of the walk without speaking, " only they both 
thought I cared for you, which is true. You 
make me very happy ; but you will not walk by 
the water alone again ?" 

" You have no need to fear that When I had 
once spoken out to him the charm was broken, 
and the tempter fled. I remember that night 
turning to look at the water, and seeing the moon 
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* shining on it so peacefoUy, as if even my night 
might be peacefhl if that dark stream oonid be 
lighted up/' 

" And since then V^ 

''Since then I have really been trjring to please 
him, and he is contented with so little. J ied 
gradually drawn to him, more than to any human 
being. Mamma has tried him so lately. She 
has wished to come here, but she wotdd do me no 
good. She would laugh at me, and not under- 
stand us in the least When he found I dreaded 
it^ for you know the understanding between us is 
as yet so new, a word might entangle it^ — ^well, I 
say, when he found I was content to be with him 
alone^ he sent her money enough to take Fhilis 
to Paris. That was paying dear for my society^ 
was it not ?" 

^^ Not too dear," replied Martin, with a smile, 
one of his own settled prejudices being a most 
wholesome dread of Mrs. Anderson. 

" Now," she said, " I have told you the end of 
my troubled life/* 
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**Not the end, Ella?" 

** Well, the end of my young life, anyway, I 
shall never cease to regret the evil I did Ernest ; 
but when I think of him he does not come to me 
like an avenging spirit, as he once did. Mr. 
Oldham says I shall find peace if I am only 
patient, and already I am so much happier than 
I ever have been in my life before.'* 

" I am very glad of that" 

*^ You have need to be glad, Martin. Have 
you ever read the ^King's Messengers,' by 
Adams?" 

*< No." 

^^ Then read it ; and remember me when you 
come to that part where the orphans' tears turn 
to jewels in the good man's path. Oh, Martin, I 
am certain that if our unworthy acts can ever be 
remembered, my life will be another jewel in 
your crown." 

" Do not, Ella, pray do not." 

^^ Perhaps I may never speak so confidentially 
again— perhaps it will not be necessary— perhaps 
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not right — only he wished me to make you under- 
stand me, knowing that you only knew of my 
folly ; but if I never allude to it again, bear in 
mind that I have here acknowledged what I owe 
you." 

" You owe nothing to me ; but everything to 
the generosity with which you listened to my 
poor words." 

" Words," cried Ella, a sudden light kindling 
in her eyes, with a touch of her old fire. " Did 
your words move me from my purpose by an 
inch? Nothing could have moved me, Martin, 
but your life.'* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE NEW HOME. 

" Are yon ready, father ?" enquired Martin. 

They had come in to find him enjoying some 
capital joke with Mr. Oldham, over their game of 
cribbage, which was immediately hushed up on 
their entrance; and Mr. Latimer had been in 
good spirits ever since, and was very disposed to 
linger over his supper; but the way was long, 
and Martin must hurry him now. Very soon 
they had bid their host and hostess good-night, 
and Martin was certain, that Mr. Oldham's hand, 
which was generally limp and cold, gave his a 
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very sensible pressure ; and then they had passed 
out into the road, leaving Ella leaning on her 
husband's arm, and watching them from the 
lodge gate. 

Home^ through the refreshing night breeze, 
laden with perfrimes from the fresh-mown fields, 
where cattle were turned out to graze— and from 
the tall hedges, where the wUd honeysuckle 
trailed in easy grace. Home, with easy and 
pleasant converse by the way, for Sunday was to 
Martin a true day of rest^ and he was accustomed 
to put aside his calculations and speculations, 
and welcome it as a school-boy welcomes a holi- 
day, finding in it a refreshment which enabled 
him to return to work in a new and elastic frame 
of mind. 

At last, at a good pace, and with even tread 
(for Mr. Latimer had become a good walker), 
they came upon the silent town, and gained their 
lodging in Dog's Head Lane. 

" Not there, to-night, Martin/' said Mr. Lati- 
mer, staying his son at the door. 
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"And why not there," said Martin, falling 
back, that he might see his father's face. 

Bnt Mr. Latimer, all excitement, had harried 
on a few steps, and had lifted the latch of 
another door, to which Martin followed him, 
wonderingly. 

^^ Ton said I might spend your money as I 
liked, Martin — here is the result I'' and he led 
him into the cottage^ which had so lately been to 
let, and whose larger window he had so much 
admired, 

«Jem finished bringing in the things while 
we were away," added Mr. Latimer, triumph- 
antly. 

" Did I not do right to leave the money in your 
hands, then,'' said Martin, with a smile of tender 
pride, as he stood upon the threshold, and looked 
over his father's shoulder into the little sitting- 
room, which, humble as it was, had yet an air of 
refinement and comfort in it The same furni- 
ture which had been in their lodging, having now 
more room to stand in, looked quite bright and 
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cheerful. No bed disfigured the room ; and what 
a place this would be to work in of a night now. 

" Are you sure, father, that you can pay for 
this/^ he asked, a little anxiously, remembering 
Hevylands. 

'* Easily!'* returned Mr. Latimer, also remem- 
bering Hevylands, and feeling anxious to vindi- 
cate himself; " I find rent by the year is not so 
expensive as paying by the week, and the rent is 
only six pounds a-year, you see, for the whole 
house. I have bought very little new— only 
another bed for you, and a few little comforts, and 
some kitchen things. Come and see the kitchen, 
Martin, and our little larder outside " — and he 
proudly led the way to where a tiny kitchen was 
furnished in the humblest fashion, and with a 
thousand poor contrivances, but still with 
comfort. 

'' Mr. Canton has put us up a new stove ; and 
here, you see, is an 07en of our own." 

"Mr. Canton!" exclaimed Martin, bewildered. 

" Yes, he is our landlord, and he was willing 
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to do that, though I did not ask for much else. I 
painted and papered it myself, and to-morrow 
you shall see how I have done it ; bat you shall 
go to bed to-night, for you are tired. I only 
wanted to move you in," he added, with great 
enjoyment. 

Yes, he was tired and bewildered. Surprises 
are always — if the truth could be told — more 
pleasant to those who make than to those wbo 
experience them. On the one hand, there is the 
long pleasant planning, and contrivance, and 
mystery; on the other, however agreeable, still 
a little shock to the nerves. So that, in fact, 
Martin would have enjoyed the whole thing more 
if he had been in the plot beforehand, only he did 
the best to hide that now. He thought of Hevy- 
lands, and felt uneasy lest his poor father might 
be getting extravagant again. 

*' Only tell me one thing, father, and then I 
will go to bed and try to believe it all. Have 
you paid for everything ? " 
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** Everything, Martin — every penny of it, with 
the money you have given me week by week." 

** And no one has helped yon ? *' 

^^No one bat Jem, who has spent hisover- 
honrs with me, and he would not be paid ; I tried, 
but he would not, for the poor fellow is attached 
to you and.as true as steeL Ton will pay him one 
day— wait till then; all he desires, he says, is 
to get into your servica Jem, and Mr. Canton's 
kindness about the stove, which you know he did 
as a landlord, is all you have not paid for/' 

** Then I shall thoroughly enjoy it to-morrow ; 
I cannot say enough to-night — and so I am to 
sleep here." 

Mr. Latimer understood his son's humours too 
well to intrude upon them, and left him at his 
little chamber door, placing a candle of neat 
white china in his hand 

It was a pretty chamber, furnished with every 
care, the one chest of drawers was here — the one 
mirror, as he would find to-morrow, was placed 
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in this room for him; a little bit^ a yard or so of 
bedside carpet was on the well-scrabbed floor ; 
and the small white bed, where he mi^ht sleep 
in comfort, as he had scarcely slept downstairs ; 
nay, he could scarcely sleep that night for think- 
ing of the father who loved him so, and who was by 
every careful act of his life atoning for the past. 
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CHAPTER V. 



GATHERING THE SHEAVES. 

He was awake early, to find that the sun came 
into the room through green curtains, gently 
stirred by the morning breeze, and to lay awake 
and marvel how it had all been done, for in some 
things his heart was simple, and fresh as that of a 
little child ? 

** Had ever any one such a father as he had 
to work for ?" he thought, " would wife or child 
watch or wait for him as his father did — what 
could he have gained had he deserted him? Clearly 
nothing which would have been half so good — 
surely doing right was but a cheap luxury after 
all." 
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Then he looked around the room. 

What a marvel the whitewashing was ; how 
well the painting was done, and the paper on the 
wall actually fitted flower to flower, and sprig to 
sprig ; he had never thought much about paper- 
ing before, but now he pondered over the amount 
of skill and contrivance required to make leaf 
match leaf, and fibres join each to each at the 
right place. 

" My father always had such good taste," he 
thought^ ^^ see how Hevylands is admired, and 
what a pretty blue paper this is," 

A tap came on the door. 

" Time to get up, Martin." Was it really ? had 
he again a room which he could close upon the 
world ; could he get up on this Sunday morning 
without feeling himself in his father's way, and 
he in his ; quietly and comfortably, without any 
smoke from the new-made fire, or any anxiety 
about the sweeping of the room making him dusty, 
though in domestic matters his father had never 
permitted him to meddle, very justly claiming that 
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as his own portion of the daily work for daily 
bread. Gould he get up and wash himself with- 
out danger of splashing the break&st table with 
soapy water ? Could he say his prayers once more 
alone, and take some quiet short r^ection with 
himself before the day^s work began ? 

All this too, of his own earning, and of the 
planning of his father. 

He was up» with his usual cheerful spring, and 
as he dressed he hummed the air of a hymn of 
praise on this glad Sunday morning. Down pre- 
sently to breakfast he came, in the humour his 
father had so patiently waited for, and loved so 
well. Merry over trifles, with his healthy appetite 
quarrelling with nothing that was fit for food, 
the reward of toil and temperance ; he was to his 
father the best and most welcome companion he 
could have. 

Never had he complained, but now when he saw 
the white cloth, coarse indeed, but clean and fresh, 
laid upon the table, and all the breakfast things 
arranged in a room which on that sultry summer 
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ZDoniing had neither a large fire nor the suffoca- 
ting oppression of a crowded sleeping-room, he 
stood and looked delighted — delighted most 
of all with the supreme powers of contrivance 
shewn by his &ther. But he could not stay there, 
he must follow out into the kitchen, where the 
fire had been lighted, the water boiled, and a 
bloater cooked, and where Mr. Latimer was even 
now standing, filling up the tea-pot with steaming 
water, having already transferred the bloater to 
a proper dish. 

^^ All ready, Martin ; you should have waited a 
minute, and I would have Imnight all in as com- 
fortable as possible." 

'^ I like to see how clever you are, father,'' said 
Martin, not offering to help, but looking on with 
wondering admiration ; ^' why you have a 
break&st for a prince-— do let me carry some- 
thing?" 

Seizing the kettle, he was about to take it 
away. 
^^ No, no, let it boil, Martin," interposed his 
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father, ^^ I caa easily step in and out ; come in, 
boy, I know you are as hungry as a hunter," and 
he managed to slip into the other room with 
everything that was required, leaving Martin to 
follow empty-handed. 

Seated at breakfast in this easy fashion, Martin 
had time to examine the room. 

" Did you say you painted this room, father ? 
why the oak panelling would astonish Mr. 
Prince." 

"I was always fond of embellishing, you 
know, and now that I have tried my hand I see 
that I have a natural taste that way," said Mr. 
Latimer ; " I was almost thinking of asking Mr. 
Prince about it, but I fear you would not like 
it" 

" No, father, not if you can try and be happy 
without ; I feel that I am getting on, — I feel that 
I know my business pretty well already, and that 
I begin to see my way — not, if you can do without 
it—" 

** lean, Martin, I am happy depending on you. 
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80 if you think I had better keep quiet, I have a 
design for frescoing the walls ot this room ; it 
would occupy me, — they used to say I could paint 
pretty well." 

"That would do beautifully," said Martin, 
** and if the master of Hevylands likes to develop 
genius in that direction, I have no objection." 

" Ah, Martin, Martin, you are to do all the 
work, and I am to keep up the dignity. Is it 
fair ?" 

" Quite fair, as I understand it," said Martin, 
quietly putting back the over portion of herring 
which his father had smuggled ou to his plate. 

" Oh, Martin, you know I never had any fancy 
for cured fish." 

" I have no memory for anything of the kind," 
laughed Martin, ** but pray, if that is the case, 
do not buy it again." 

" Why, I like a little exceedingly," urged Mr. 
Latimer, " but it must be the very least bit in the 
world, just as a relish." 

Martin laughed again, but persisted in his 
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equable division of the herring, notwithstand- 
ing. 

" I do not know what you think of it/' said 
Mr. Latimer, '^ but Mr. Canton said they would 
all come in to supper if you asked them." 

^^ Did he,'' said Martin, his face glowing with 
honest satis£Eiction — ^^ but is there anything for 
supper ?" 

^^ I have as much as they will expect, trust 
me for that, Martin, if you like to ask them after 
church." 

^^ Tes, I will run in, and really now we have 
such a comfortable roon^ I think I shall ask Joe 
to come and read with me here. I fear he is 
tiring of it a little, and I would rather he had the 
power of coming or staying away. He is a good 
fellow, but he is getting restless, and does not care 
for classics as he did, though I do think he cares 
for me as much as ever." 

^^ Have patience with him, Martin, as you have 
had with me." 

Martin rose and walked to the window. 
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^^ Father, do not say that again/* he said, when 
he returned from it ; then changing his tone im- 
mediately, ^^ Joe will like to come here, I am sure, 
there is much which you may teach him insensibly. 
He is beginning to tire, not only of classics, but of 
home and Ipswich ; he says, stay here as long as he 
may, he will never be received into such society 
as I can command in my poor lodging, and feeling 
equal to society, he wishes to settle in London.*' 

^* He is in a measure right,'* said Mr. Latimer, 
^^ you are of good family descending to trade, and 
your friends have— -at least two of them--deter- 
mined not to expatriate you ; Jce will, whatever 
his deserts, find it difficult to take a higher 
place here.** ^ 

^^ Perhaps that is true," said Martin, '^ but I 
wish he would not think of it, for unfortunately 
society is his passion." 

" Like Wolsey, he will rise, perhaps," replied 
Mr. Latimer, smiling. 

But the bells striking out for church, warned 
them to chat no longer. 
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After church Martin ran into the Cantons to 
invite them, as he said he should not have thought 
of doing, but for Mr. Canton's kind suggestion. 
In the evening there was quite a gathering for 
supper. 

Good Mrs. Canton had smuggled in some 
cherry tart and a dish of cream. 

<< Needs must, Martin, my dear," she said, by 
way of excuse when detected, *^ for the cream 
would be sour by to-morrow." 

They were a happy party, making much of Mr. 
Latimer, who was gradually winning his way to a 
better respect than he had lost. There was a low 
seat in the window here which served for Martin 
and Joe. who found time to arrange their classical 
hours to their satisfation, for Joe was glad of 
anything fresh. 

*^ I should be sorrj to give it up, you know," 
said Martin, " for Sir Peter says nothing softens 
a man like the classics ; but I fear we must make 
it a strict hour — I find so much to do." 

" You do, indeed," said Mr. Canton, who had 
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been listening without their knowing it, " and 
more than you ought ; but I shall feel better soon, 
I hope, and not be forced to put so much upon 
you." 

^* I was not thinking of that, indeed," said 
Martin earnestly, *^ only I see so many ways of 
extending the business, that I find it difficult to 
keep my thoughts out of the foundry." 

" If I could only get rid of this pain in my side 
I could take more off you," returned Mr. Canton, 
and he sighed. 

*' I am only too glad to be of use." 

Mr. Canton looked at Joe, who, being a good 
lad, remembered that look, and worked the 
steadier all the week after. 

The foundry hours being early, the supper 
party broke up early also, and the father and son 
were left alone, the sounds of kindly voices still 
echoing in their ears. 

" Now, father," said Martin, *^ our next thought 
must be of bringing, the mother home." 

VOL. in. D 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FETCHING THE MOTHER HOME. 

Yes, Martin had decided that his mother must 
now have the opportunity oflFered her of return- 
ing home. It was her home, however humble, 
and now that there was the possibility of decent 
accommodation she must no longer be compelled 
to be absent. Very painful it might be to her 
to return thus humbly to the very neighbourhood 
in which she had always held a certain position, 
and to be forced to take a place beneath her 
former tradespeople, and it would be the more 
difficult as she was now living in a house where 
rank and position were regarded as beyond their 
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real value. Nevertheless, it must be left to her 
true woman's nature to decide on her course 
henceforth. Martin had made her a home, hum- 
bler than her imagination probably could picture; 
but of that home she had now a right to con- 
sider herself the mistress. 

One thing only lay in the way — he had pro- 
mised Mrs. Sowerby not to act without first con- 
sulting her, nor to take any measures towards 
forwarding his mother's return without her 
knowledge. He determined then to go to Brak- 
hart House and see Mrs. Sowerby herself, and he 
thought the best way to do so would be to go 
there late Saturday evening, returning Sunday 
night, in this way avoiding the necessity of taking 
a holiday. 

Me told Mr. Canton this as they sat together 
in the counting-house that Monday evening after 
the foundry was closed. 

" I was thinking you might be anxious about 
your mother now, and you would be asking for a 
holiday," said Mr. Canton nervously, for it was 
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becoming a fact which neither Mr. Canton nor 
Martin conld ignore, that the latter was necessary 
to the business, and that the master, when sap- 
posed to be busy as ever by his men, was often 
sitting wearily by, resting his head on his hand 
in the coonting-hoose, where Martin really did 
the work, referring firom time to time to his 
master, bat in reality taking the weight and 
harden of it npon his own shonlders. A few 
days' holiday woald have revealed the trath at 
once, and have forced Mr. Canton openly to show 
the Yalae of his indnstrioas apprentice, and thas 
to have forced him might have been an act of 
policy on Martinis part Bat policy had very 
little to do with the broad honestr which was the 
rale of Martin's life. 

^^ No, thank yoa, sir ; I do not see how I can 
spare the time." 

Here was a speech, which, simple as it was, fell 
on the master's ear like masic — ^not ^^ I do not 
see how yoa can spare me ;" bat ^^ how I can 
spare the time." This was an identification of 
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himself with the business^ which could not but 
be pleasant to hear. 

Sick men lose their self-reliance, and it was a 
lamentable fact, now beyond doubt, that Mr. 
Canton was sick from some internal malady 
which consumed his strength. He was always 
hoping to be better, but the '^better" never 
came, that Martin could see^ and the once stern 
man began to be more and more dependent on 
him, and Martin to grow more and more attached 
to him in return, as brave men always do to the 
weaker. 

^^ You shall have a long holiday when I am 
better," said Mr. Canton ; " but if you can do 
as you say, it will be a very great help to me 
just now." 

" Oh, certainly ; I never for an instant meant 
to ask for any leave. Only I like you to know 
where I am." 

Mr. Canton sat thinking, and Martin went on 
with the books. 
"It is a great matter getting that order 
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to-day from Mr. Stacy," said Mr. Canton, 
rousing himself at last, " if we can execute it in 
time." 

^^We are sure of that," returned Martin 
lightly ; " since you have given higher wages 
we have none but picked men, and they work 
with a will." 

^* Ah, that was your doing; who would have 
thought higher wages would have answered so 
well?" 

^^ It has answered, has it not — you have none 
but skilled workmen, and it was the way in 
which Mr. Poulder's order was executed that 
brought this heavy one of Mr. Stacy's, which 
would never have come but for that." 

" Yes, it all works well, all one into J:he other, 
and my capital is all out and increasing. I can 
afford it, Latimer, I will double your wages 
Saturday night. Mind and pay yourself a five- 
pound note this evening, to put the cottage a 
little trim for Mrs. Latimer ; the old gentleman 
will know how to spend it." 
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" I have not half paid what I owe yon, sir, and 
yon make me still fnrther yonr debtor.'* 

** No, yon do not ; I am like the sick lion yon 
were reading abont the other night, and if it were 
not for yon all the donkeys wonld be kicking np 
their heels at me ; and, what is more, Latimer, 
yon are putting ns on a more gentlemanly foot- 
ing ; Canton's is getting a name.'* 

Martin flushed, he knew that quite well ; had 
his master only just found it out? "I wish I 
could do more," added Mr. Canton wearily, his 
head again upon his hand; " but I think I see a 
way. 

" And so do I," said Martin softly, looking up 
from his book, with that expression of humanity 
in his face which was so peculiar to him ; " do 
comfort me by seeing a doctor this week, sir ; I 
know yon are suffering." 

" You know I have not much faith in doctors," 
rejoined Mr. Canton, with the peevishness with 
which he always met the subject of his health, 
" and I am sure to be better when this hot wea- 
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ther is over. Once past harvest time, and I am 
safe to be stronger." 

" It is a long time to be suffering, even np to 
harvest time," said Martin feelingly, ^ and it is 
hard for us to see you look so ilL" 

"There is nothing like patience," said Mr. 
Canton, "in all complaints," and Martin was 
forced to be satisfied. 

" There father," he said, when he presently re- 
tamed home, " Mr. Canton has given me this. 
You must make your room as smart as mine, 
remember, and use your best taste for my mother's 
sake. Will she not be glad to get home ?" 

Mr. Latimer was delighted with the money, 
and the confidence Martin showed in him now as 
at all other times ; but he shook his head at the 
idea of his wife's being glad to get home — home 
to the man who had ruined her — home to Dog's 
Head Lane — glad ! — impossible. 

" We shall see, father, we shall see. Ah, but 
I forget," and sitting down by him he gently told 
him of his doubled salaiy. " But, dear father. 
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that will not come to you ; remember, week by 
week, I shall pay that into Mr. Prince's hands." 

"Do with it what you will," replied Mr. 
Latimer earnestly, "you are sure to do welL 
You trust me in everything; how much more 
Martin should I trust you?" 

Happily and pleasantly the week passed away ; 
by the end of it, Mr. Latimer had filled his room 
with such little comforts as his wife could scarcely 
do without, and had bestowed so much taste in 
doing so, that the humble cottage looked quite 
home-like and agreeable. 

Mr. Canton came in often to have a chat with 

Mr. Latimer, and seemed to enjoy the quiet room. 

Joe fell readily into coming regularly every 

evening, and the cottage home, brightened by 

pleasant faces, was quite a different place to the 

old lodging. So much so, indeed, that Martin 

might have had more visitors than he could have 

known what to do with, had he not laid down 

rules for study, which he would not break through, 

for his life must be an earnest one. Carrying as 
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he did the burden of a heavy debt, he had do time 
to waste. Yet amidst his work he' was, this 
week, blithe and merry. His love for his mother 
had been as a passion with him ; from this feel- 
ing, he had kept from her all the rougher 
details of his life, but now he felt that he could 
claim her again, and no sickly doubts of her love 
or contentment assailed his healthy spirit. 

At length Saturday night arrived. His work 
at the foundry was well finished, and, arraying 
himself in a grey suit, which though of cheap and 
coarse material, was his best, and became him 
well enough, he took leave of his father, and 
started on his journey. 

The railway would serve him part of the way, 
and he must walk the rest, which would make 
him late, but he had written to Mrs. Sowerby, 
and therefore his coming would be expected. 

Walking through a strange country is, however, 
always exhilarating ; and besides Martin's heart 
was light, even if his feet were somewhat tired, 
80 that when he left the railway station and pro- 
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ceeded to inquire his way to Brakhart House, he 
started on the road at a brisk pace. 

The summer evening had darkened into night 
before he reached the lodge gate, and turned up 
the winding avenue towards the house. Looking 
at the sky, and seeing how late it was, he felt 
almost inclined to hurry to the village inn, if one 
could be found, and seek a bed there, instead of 
invading the house at so late an hour ; but he had 
reached so far, and would not go back ; besides 
that, it was just possible that Mrs. Sowerby might 
extend her hospitality so far as to have prepared 
a bed for him. 

Eleven, some distant church- tower proclaimed, 
as he stood upon the steps, and rang the hall bell. 

It was immediately opened by a staid butler, 
who pronounced his name before he had time to 
give it, and led him at once to a small room, 
close at hand, where sat Mrs. Sowerby, looking 
very cold and grim, and unoccupied, as if she had 
been sitting up far into the night. She greeted 
him as if they had parted yesterday. 
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" You are late, and I am tired, Martin Latimer ; 
but I have waited to hear what you have to say 
to me." 

"Is my mother well — is she gone to bed?'* 
asked Martin, with a voice which slightly faltered. 

*^No, young sir; but perhaps you have yet to 
learn that no one has a will in this house before 
mine. Your mother knows I must see you first — 
what have you to say ? " 

" Simply this " — and with a grace and manli- 
ness that might liave adorned a court, he drew 
near, and took her withered, cold, limp, passion- 
less hand into his own — ^^ to thank you with all 
my heart for your long kindness to her, and to 
say that 1 have now a home of my own, poor and 
humble, indeed — but still a home which is hers." 

^* Not yet," she answered feebly, ^* I cannot let 
her go." 

" You must settle that point with her; but you 
will see that my duty is clear — to tell her that 
we are now ready to receive her in her own 
home." 
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" It is your home, not his — he has no right to 
claim her when he has no longer a roof of his 
own to shelter her under." 

She spoke with all the old unsoftened bitter- 
ness, and for that bitterness, as for one of the 
worst of heart diseases, Martin looked his ut- 
most pity. 

He answered gently, feeling well enough that 
his father, in his altered character, had risen far 
above her rebuke or contempt. 

*' My roof is his, and hers ; do not think me 
ungrateful, but I have come to make arrangements 
for her return, and 1 must speak to her." 

His words were uttered with a quiet decision, 
which forced conviction on the selfish woman. 

"You are not companionless," he urged, "you 
have still Miss Anderson with you." 

*^ I see you mean to have your way, Master 
Martin; you had as a boy, and you have grown a 
man since we parted ; but tell me are you not 
tired of these low pursuits ? If I promise to settle 
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an income for my life — my life mind— on yonr 
mother, will you leave him to her, and accept my 
oflfer of sending you to the University.'' 

" My duties have become so complicated, and I 
am really now so satisfied with my vocation, that 
I do not feel inclined to leave it —why not amend 
your motion, and let us all be friends? My father 
is one of the best of men ; why not forgive an old 
offence, and let us all love you." 

'^My vow stands in the way, boy, and you 
must go your own way, I see — good-night. I 
will send Jane to you ; do not abuse our poor 
hospitality by keeping her up all night." 

" No, indeed, or I shall find the good people at 
the Inn gone to bed. 

*'The Innl your room is prepared for you 
here, of course. I will order your luggage to be 
taken to it." 

"I am very much obliged to you, there is 
nothing but the small hand-bag I left in the 
hall, for I must be home to-morrow night." 
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^^ They cannot get on at the foundry without you, 
I suppose," sarcastically observed Mrs. Sowerby. 

" No, certainly not," said Martin, laughing. 

Mrs. Sowerby, echoing the laugh in a derisive 
and sarcastic manner, hobbled out of the room, 
and then he proceeded to walk up and down in 
his impatience, to go to the mirror and arrange 
his hair, and otherwise to unsettle himself ; but 
every action showed the pleasure arising from the 
certainty of being loved. 

The door opened, after an age, as he thought 
it, but in reality after an interval of two minutes ; 
and his mother entered the room — so daintily 
dressed in delicate French grey, so richly adorned 
with sparkling jewels upon her expensive lace, 
and looking so young, too, that Martin stood for 
an instant surprised, then caught her in his strong 
arms, and held her close to his beating heart. 

She had need of his support indeed, for the 
soft colour had fled from her cheek, the excite- 
ment was too much for her, and, failing words to 
express her delight, she had fainted. 
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Martin remembered his motlier's fainting fits 
well enough. She had always been subject to them, 
and growing up with them as it were, he was 
not so frightened as he might have been. Un- 
willing to disturb this first meeting by calling 
assistance, he laid her gently down upon the 
sofa near the window and let the night breeze in 
upon her. Then, as she quickly rallied, he would 
not let her speak, but talked to her gently and 
caressingly, holding her hand in his. Nothing 
like suspicion could come between them ; no not 
when he appraised the rich lace sleeve and 
sparkling bracelet, above the white hand, con- 
trasting so with the course common texture of 
his own dark grey clothes. " My pretty mother," 
he had loved to call her in the days gone by, and 
now, resting as she had been from care, from the 
charges of housekeeping, and from the wakeful 
restlessness of ber husband, whom she had watched 
rushing to his mad ruin, she seemed to have 
gone back years in her life. 

" Mother, you are handsomer than ever," he 
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could not help exclaiming ; but without the ex- 
prfiseion of a single doubt as to her decision, he 
told her why he came, of the humble home his 
father had ready for her, and of his anxiety to 
take her back. 

^^ And when may I come ? " she exclaimed, 
rousing herself now in haste. " I only fainted 
for joy ; as you say, I am better and stronger than 
ever." 

" I said handsomer, mother." 
. '^ Anything, so that I am pleasant in your eyes, 
my darling boy ; for you are my boy, though you 
have grown such a man. If a mother could be 
jealous of her son, I should have been jealous 
of you, Martin. You have made your father so 
happy, he has not wanted me." 

** I see I shall have to make peace between 
you, then, for he believes you value all these 
things belore him ; " and he touched the jewelled 
bracelet with his hard brave hand. 

** Oh, that is cruel. Am I not here by his 
order ? have I not remained here by your joint 
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wish only ? My darling, you have not believed 
this of me ?" 

" Oh, no, mother. You are a dutiful, good, 
dear mother, and have done all I have told you ; 
and I would not doubt you for the world." Then 
he went on to tell of his father, of his devotion 
and touching self-denial, of how he was forced to 
keep up a furtive watch lest he should smuggle 
all the dinner on to his plate, and a hundred little 
things, which told her how altered her husband 
was. 

The silver- toned time-piece struck out the hour, 
and Mrs. Latimer looked frightened. 

^' Come, Martin, close the window, and I will 
take you to your room. My aunt said we were 
not to be up after twelve ; " and she hurried to 
light her candle. 

" Obedient and docile as ever," said Martin^ 
laughing. 

*^ Yes, dear, put up the bolt — quick, there, or 
she may get up and comedown — now come." 

She twined her hand within his arm and carried 
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his candle for him, whispering, " Ah, you hardly 
know the blessing of a home of one's own. It 
was very strange to me at first here, although 1 
soon fell back into my girlish habits." 

That had made her look so youthful probably, 
she had fancied herself young, and had grown to 
look so. 

Arm-and-arm they went up the staircase to- 
gether, carrying the light ; they could not pene- 
trate the darkness above them, but Martin caught 
the sound of a light footstep and the rustling of 
a dress going up the stairs above. 

^' It is only Una waiting for me, I suppose,'' 
explained Mrs. Latimer. 

" Una — I forgot her — is she a good child?" 

" Yes, a very good child," laying slight stress 
on the word child. ^* Oh, Martin dear," said 
this fond and foolish mother, " I wish she were 
my child." 

'^ Now I shall be jealous, mother ; I have been 
working so hard for you, and yet you prefer this 
Una to me," he said, laughing at her. 
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" Prefer her to you— oh, no ; but sometimeB 
when I have been correcting her and helping her 
to overcome her wilfulness, I have hoped — " 

*^ Good-night, mother." She had been ac- 
customed to say to him all her mind^ all the 
folly she dared not utter to her husband ; but she 
saw then that expression of reserve and power 
come to his face which she had never seen before, 
an expression with which his father never in- 
terfered, and with which she saw pretty clearly 
she must not dare to trifle. He had risen above 
her, she saw^ and taken his place as man upon 
an upper level, and she liked him all the better 
for it. Tenderly as he offered her his homage^ 
she saw that she could in reality command him 
no more — the boy from whom she had parted had 
become the full-grown man. 

" You are not angry, Martin ? " she said, kiss- 
ing him. 

^^ Angry — oh, no, dear." 

But she saw that that subject was closed 
between them for good. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



BUACKHABT. 

Martin did not hurry himself up the next 
morning, for he knew that Mrs. Sowerby break- 
fasted at a late and fashionable hour, and though 
he liked work, he enjoyed a holiday as only the 
industrious can. It was pleasant to lie in his 
spacious chamber with open windows, through 
which came the songs of birds and the busy hum 
of bees, pleasant to remember his elegant mother, 
and to feel that no change in the fortune he was 
so busily buUding up could make him ashamed 
of her. His father awakened all his deepest 
feelings of affection because he was so humble 
and so repentant ; but he was proud of his mother; 
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upon her no shadow of remorse had passed, 
she preserved in full the gentle self-assertion of 
the well-bom Englishwoman, and would ever 
adorn his house and help him on to fortune. 
What did he want with more ? What had she 
meant about Una ; what had he to do with young 
and troublesome girls, who angle for men's hearts 
and break them when caught. 

Nevertheless when he did come down stairs 
quite as independent, and quite as fashionably 
late as Mrs. Sowerby herself, he experienced a 
slight feeling of disappointment to find that there 
was no troublesome young girl at the breakfast- 
table — only Mrs, Sowerby looking vicious and his 
mother frightened. He sat himself down by his 
hostess, who had begun her breakfast. 

" You keep fashionable hours, Mr. Martin ?" 

^^ Only when I visit my fashionable acquaint- 
ance," he returned, smiling ; " remember I had 
a long day yesterday, beginning at four.'' 

" Absurd," said Mrs. Sowerby, " when you did 
not start until eight in the evening." 
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"I generally get up at four, now," replied 
Martin, stirring his tea with an affectation of 
languor. ^^ I find myself more ignorant every 
day of my life, and cannot afford to lie in bed, 
except on such pleasant mornings as these ; but if 
I am late, Miss Anderson is later." 

" No she is not," sneered his hostess, " you 
must know Una has taken to be ' good ' lately, 
why she breakfasted an hour ago, and is gone 
to the Sunday school ; and more, not contented 
with that, she cannot sit in a pew like any other 
Christian, but must say her prayers in the organ 
loft, — not that it matters to me, I am not strong 
enough for church." 

" Indeed, I am sorry to hear that ; and so your 
young charge plays the organ ?" 

" Yes, Mr. Methuselah, she does ; and very 
well she plays it too, so I am told, but I never 
get to church." 

" But you are not going to let us go without 
you this morning ?" he spoke seriously, and their 
eyes met 
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^^ I am^" she asserted. 

*^ No, you will have the carriage ?" 

*^ Very well then, I will, and teach Barnes and 
Bradly to break the sabbath," she rang the bell 
sharply, and when the very staid butler appeared 
she said, ^^ Mr. Latimer requires the carriage for 
church, let it be here at half-past ten ; will that 
time suit you,'* she observed, sarcastically turn- 
ing to Martin. 

" Perfectly." 

" Come, Jane, we must be dressing, I suppose ; 
how the parson will stare, but really it is not 
unpleasant to be ordered about in one's own 
house for a variety." 

Mrs. Latimer was beginning some excuse, but 
when she saw her son sitting so calmly indifferent, 
and evidently lost in thought, she felt inclined to 
apologize to him, and so between them both said 
nothing. 

Mrs. Sowerby returned presently dressed in 
the very latest fashion, such was her present 
whim, and with colours of the brightest. Martin 
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gravely offered her his arm, and led her to the 
<jarriage, — a handsome lounge— and took his 
place opposite to them, falling immediately into 
an attitude of perfect repose. 

As they approached the church, Mrs. Sowerby 
became evidently nervous. 

*^ I have not entered a church for two-and- 
twenty years," she said, peevishly. 

'' Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
you old vixen," the coachman said to himself on 
the box. " And much good will it do you," 
echoed the footman to himself from behind. 

m 

But Martin leant forward and said gently and 
kindly, " I am very glad you have made the 
effort to-day," and presently springing from the 
carriage like the young athlete he was, he almost 
lifted her to the ground, and leading her to her 
pew, placed the cushion for her feet, and the book 
by her side, and gave her those attentions which 
are seldom ungrateful to the old and feeble when 
rendered by the young and strong. 

The voluntary was being played as they en- 
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tered, and as Martin oonld perceire hj no m- 
stdlfbl liand. Hie rich notes of the orgtm 
swelled and pealed throogh the little dnnch 
with gently modulated power, so that the aomd 
seoned rather held Imm^ and under restzaiB^dian 
noisilj forced upon the attention, and Martin 
coold see that the old ladjr was deeplj mored. 
Was it her Una, parhaps she was tKmlrmg — ]icr 
diild, whom she had parcha9ed,and actaaDjpcnd 
for with good gold, o€ whidi Martin knew 
nothing — ^who was to he the first for two-and- 
twenty Tears to make her hear church miSLc: He 
thought the ehmdi j^reis mnst soccid with 
magic beaatr to h^; forgetting that they wovld 
not be so sweet in her ears as in hss own, for, 
imlike any other human eon^Ksitiozu repetitian 
and constant use, instead of ttzmg. bring owl 
free^ b^uti^e^ both of thought and tangugCL 
Thf&t^ h something ti»t ternhie to waSst finooiy 
and firom wbicli wi$ should all guard oaraehvs — 
au ^<Mr daU of bearing. IVrb^ips Mis. Soweilgr 
b«^d r^ob<{H) this st^ji^ — £?r wii»»L ^&& goc into 
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the carriage again, carefdlly assigted by Martin, 
she said, quite spitefully, " What a long and 
tiresome sermon, to be sm^e." 

Mrs. Latimer looked excited, as many mild, 
good women are upon religious subjects; but 
Martin replied mildly, 

*' Listening to sermons is an acquired taste. 
You will like him better next Sunday." 

Before they started, one of the rector's servants 
came forward to say that Miss Anderson would 
lunch at the rectory, and remain for the after- 
noon service. 

"Like her, wilful little minxl" cried Mrs. 
Sowerby, with a sharpness which the church ser- 
vice seemed only to have increased ; indeed, she 
was in such a shocking temper on her way back, 
and so irritable with everything, even stopping 
the carriage to rate the coachman about his har- 
ness, and increasing his mortification by doing it 
harshly and loudly before a stranger, that the 
short drive was a very long one to those who had 
to endure it 

E 2 
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^' I am afraid it has done more harm than 
good," whispered Mrs. Latimer in terror, when 
they were left alone. 

"No, poor lady; it has only stirred the 
depths," retnmed Martin, bnt with some pain in 
his tone. *^ All this must have been very hard to 
put up with." 

" The home I left was not the peaceful home 
you seem to have made it, dear," she said quietly; 
" besides Una has a power over her which I never 
had. It really was not kind of her to remain 
away to-day." 

'^ Perhaps she wished to leave us without re- 
straint," said Martin, taking her hand within 
his arm, and leading her out into the garden, 
where Una was soon forgotten. Pacing its for- 
mal walks together, Mrs. Latimer fancied that 
they had put on a glory to which they were quite 
unaccustomed. And now that it drew to a dose, 
she ventured to tell him how severe her probation 
had been, seeing that in that short drive Martin 
had had opportunity to guess a part of it. 
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** You cannot tell how often I wished to bo 
with you, when I would not make your way 
harder by telling you so. Often have I longed 
to tear the jewels from my arms, and throw away 
the rich things she gave me; but I did not, re- 
membering how heavily you were burdened, and 
trusting that the time would come which has come 
to-day. I find all so changed here. I used to think 
•that my aunt was in straitened circumstances, 
for she often complained of the indigence in 
which her husband had left her; but now her 
style of life is, you see, of the most liberal kind. 
I cannot understand it, and she is so irritable on 
t he subject of money matters, that I never dare 
allude to them." 

"Nor need you trouble yourself about them 
now," said Martin. " She will, doubtless, know 
how to take care of herself, — she must be very 
rich?" 

'^ It seems like it ; but yet I am puzzled." 

They left that subject presently to speak of 
others, and so the summer afternoon sped away 
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all too qnicklj, for Martin had much to learn, 
and much to tell^ and the deep affection he 
had for his mother gave zest to the pleasant 
honrs. 

At length Mrs. Latimer took out her watch, 
and started to see the time. 

^^ We must go in and dress/' she said 
timidly. ^^ Oh dear, I had no idea we were 
so late.'' 

" I thought you were dressed^ mother," said 
Martin, smiling down at her handsome gown. 

" My aunt insists on eveniug dress," she re- 
plied, glancing at her son, ^^ and I must make 
haste. You, dear, have I suppose, nothing else 
with you ?" 

" No, nothing," he replied carelessly. " I am 
afraid you do not appreciate my best suit," he 
added laughing. 

She looked at him, and as she did so, he saw 
she gave a wrench at the massive coil of gold 
which circled her arm. No— she was pledged to 
keep it ; but when she was at home, then she 
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do as she liked. Her brow cleared^ and as she 
parted from him, she said^ ** You are a free man, 
you know, and you look well in anything— only 
go and brush your dear hair." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



THE GARDEN ROSE. 



Yes, certainly, he would go and brush his ^' dear 
hair," and smile at the looking-glass, knowing 
himself to be so loved. He had always admired 
his mother in his boyhood ; how much more now 
when he found her something more than his 
dreams had pictured, — the perfect Christian 
gentlewoman. 

^^ And now, I suppose," he said to himself, " I 
must meet this young lady, whom my mother so 
evidently recommends to my attention, not 
knowing that I could hardly do her a greater 
wrong than to attach her to my present fortunes. 
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Poor mother, you do not understand what Dog's 
Head Lane is, I am certain, and yet it is free- 
dom." 

Having done what he could to meet Mrs. 
Sowerby's requirements, by putting on some per- 
fumed oil his mother had left upon his dressing- 
table, and so sweeping back his strong, obstinate 
hair into wavy folds, and in other ways making 
himself the very perfection of cleanliness, if not 
of fashion, he said to himself, 

'^ Now for my sweet wUd rose ; at least we may 
have a laugh together." 

It is dangerous to play with fire ; but Martin 
did not think of that, as he descended to the 
drawing-room, — a large room, the furniture of 
which would have offended his father's taste, 
though the square feet of the room itself would 
have delighted the soul of an auctioneer. 

" My wild rose," he said to himself. What 
right had he to use that pronoun, except that, 
once upon a time — ^yes, indeed, once — she had 
declared herself willing to marry him; had he not 

E 5 
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refused her, with all a boy's brusquerie and im- 
patience ; and that, when he had not a house^ but 
only a lodging in Dog's Head Lane ? 

He opened the door with a feeling of gladness. 
He had been doing the work of a man so long, it 
was pleasant to be a boy again for half-an-hour. 

Una had returned, as he supposed, and was 
there alone. She was seated near a table, upon 
which she leaned one arm, as she bent her head 
slightly over (he book which lay in her lap. The 
dress she wore was a white musliu, shewing her 
neck and arms, and made with style, but in per- 
fect simplicity. By her side, upon the table, 
with her gloves and pocket-handkerchief, lay 
some radiant flowers, but her white hands were 
bare. Her abundant hair — hair which he re- 
membered as fluttering over her shoulders, — was 
bound in massive coils at the back of her head, 
one curl only escaping, to play on each side of 
her swan-like throat. In her whole bearing, res- 
trained by duty and modesty, — there was the 
same change which had come to her hair whilst the 
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flush upon her cheek, matching the stray curl, 
seemed to say — It is the same Una, who came to 
you over the snow, guarded and circumscribed by 
the wise laws of society indeed, but with all the 
grace of the wild rose, joined to the perfume and 
training of the garden. Very strong barriers 
might lie between them — Dog's Head Lane on the 
one and Mrs. Sowerby*s rich coffers on the other ; 
but what cared either for such solemn questions 
that summer afternoon. 

She rose at once, a deeper flush tinting 
her cheek, and a brighter light flashing up 
quick and radiant to her eyes, — he might have 
been shy else. As it was he caught up both 
her hands with a sudden impulse. Ella had 
always been too queenly in her beauty for him, — 
here was a creature to take to your heart and 
love. 

^' Una," he said, looking at her downcast face 
with his honest brave eyes, " was I so rude to 
you when last we met, that you must needs avoid 
me all day ?" 
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ft 

"Avoid you ?" she said, disengaging her hands, 
but not abruptly, for she was glad to see him, 
that was clear, and she trembled slightly, though 
she rallied fast — " is that the way you appreciate 
my tact in leaving you for a whole day to your- 
self; but have you left your manners at the 
foundry, that you do not know how to shake 
hands with an old acquaintance." 

*' I beg your pardon." 

" flappy people are sure to misconduct them- 
selves, and I forgive you, of course ; but I cannot 
forget so easily the dreary news you bring." 

" Dreary ?" 

" Yes ; what shall I do without Mrs. Latimer ; 
you have taken some house, I hear, and your 
mother must go." 

" Not if she does not wish it" 

** Of course she wishes it— of course she looks 
as happy as possible, and of course Mrs. Sowerby 
is proportionally out of sorts, and I with her," 

" Well, but she is not going to-day, and I have 
to work so hard, and so seldom take a holiday — 
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put off your vengeance until another time, and 
let me enjoy myself." 

*' Very well, only remember you do not deserve 
it ; yet you have done wonders to-day, and my 
faith in you goes on increasing. You actually 
brought Mrs. Sowerby to church. How did you 
manage it ?" 

" I do not know that I managed it at all, I 
only asked her." 

'* Only asked her," repeated Una, **and I have 
entreated her with tears." 

"Had you entreated her with smiles," sugges- 
ted Martin. 

He was standing near, looking down upon the 
upturned face. 

'^ I could not smile — the subject as connected 
with her is too awful," she returned, a little dis- 
appointment in her voice. 

"Is it? forgive me, I thought — well, never 
mind." 

" You think that I am what I was; I do not 
w onder at you, Mr. Latimer, I deserve your bad 
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opinion — I have earned it; bat that does not 
make me the less glad that Mrs. Sowerby should 
have broken the rule of more than twenty years, 
and have gone to church to-day. Her health is 
failing — how sad for all these old vows to hold 
good. She loves your mother devotedly. I think 
she ims u strong longing for your affection. Could 
not some compromise be effected ?'^ 

" Why do you wish it," he asked, looking 
fixedly at her, " it would be unjust to you." 

" No I I owe to her an education which I could 
not have received with my own mamma. I owe 
her more the friendship of your mother, and 
satisfied with these advantages, I would gladly 
retire from a false position, substituting you for 

myself." 

She spoke earnestly, turning her sparklingeyes 

full upon his countenance, which was so difficult 

to read. 

" You are tired of this quiet country life," he 
said, doubtfully. 

<^ No, it is more tranquil and more congenial 
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to me than anything I have known before. I 
have grown to like it, and certainly I will never 
leave her as long as she requires me ; but still I 
am in a false position." 

'^ Then," said Martin, " I have no reluctance 
in saying that I see no way to a compromise, and 
no need of one. Thankful to her for acting with 
great but eccentric generosity, I take my dear 
mother to my home, of which, humble as it is, 
she will be mistress, until lean give her a better, 
and feel thankful that you more than take her 
place. My mother and I are the only ones who 
have any right to complain of the disposition of 
Mrs. Sowerby's fortune, and we do not complain." 

^' But if you do what I say, what a position 
you open for yourself." 

^' I am contented to be as I am." 

^* Poor Mrs. Sowerby 1" 

"Ahl" said Martin, laughing, "she might 
have had me once at a higher price, you know ; 
as it is, I have found new interests — new claims, 
which X could not now rudely break ; and difficult 
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as you may find it to believe, my heart is in my 
work. My happiest hours are passed at the foun- 
dry, and I feel that all there have a claim upon 
me which I cannot put away.'' 

She did not press the point ; she had stated her 
wishes with a firmness and earnestness which put 
them beyond mistake^ and she was too modest to 
push her arguments further. 

The quietness with which she submitted to an 
opinion with which she was plainly at variance, 
told upon him more than the most elaborate 
statements would have done. 

But there was little time for any further read- 
ing of her character before his hostess and his 
mother entered, and dinner was announced. 

After dinner, the time of Mrs. Latimer's depar- 
ture was with some difficulty arranged to take place 
after the mterval of a month. Anxious to go, 
and yet anxious not to offend Mrs. Sowerby, Mrs. 
Latimer suffered herself to be swayed on both 
sides; but tbe time was finally fixed for the 
Monday of a month hence. — Martin to come 
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on the Saturday, and obtain a holiday for the 
Monday. 

Now, haying succeeded in his mission, and 
having promised Mr. Canton that he would be at 
work on the Monday, it was plainly time for 
Martin to be gone ; but Martin, steady man of 
business as he was, was walking amongst the 
mignonette beds with Una, which, considering 
that night was coming on, was very idle, and led 
the ladies to believe that he would certamly sleep 
there that night, and go by the first train. 

What were they talking of? his mother won- 
dered, whose one earnest wish was now that- the 
child she had loved so well might really be her 
child. 

Ah I what indeed ; the watchful mother would 
have made nothing of it had she heard them, 
there was so little said which would be worth 
repetition. 

Mrs. Sowerby had gone off snarling into a nap, 
but woke up when the young people came in, 
and smiled to see how happy Martin looked, and 
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how the careful marks upon his young brow had 
smoothed themselves before that one hour of 
sunny dreamland. 

"And now we will go to bed," said Mrs 
Sowerby. 

" Ah 1 then I will say good-bye," replied 
Martin. 

"Surely not now I the boy has taken leave of 
his senses I" she cried, in astonishment. 

^^ I promised Mr. Canton to be at the foundry 
at the usual hour." 

"And what may your usual hour be," she 
grimly asked. 

" Half-past five. I shall be home in time to 
put on my working dress " — ^he looked across at 
Una^ as he spoke ; but she had a glowing rose on 
either cheek, and was thinking of the brave 
young hero who spoke so lightly of his lost 
sleep. 

"Is that the way you work, lad?" replied Mrs. 
Sowerby, looking at him earnestly — " poor lad !" 

" Not so poor," said Una, with a burst of her 
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old impulsiveness, ^^ bat that I envy him with all 
my heart" 

They went down to the hall door to see him go. 
It was a happy parting ; they were to meet so 
soon, and they could not but remember how he 
was treading down aU difficulties, disdainful of 
defeat 

They bade him good-night and watched him 
down the avenue. 

Then Una turned and went away silently to her 
room, and leaning on her window sill, tried to 
scan the distant landscape. What were the 
traveller's thoughts, she speculated? Her own 
she knew were only of him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE NEW FIRM. 

Mabtin reached home^ as he had calculated^ only 
in time to change his Sunday grey for his 
working dress ; but he was as usual the first at 
the foundry, and was well settled to his work 
before Joe Canton came, humming his way on to 
the ground. 

" Why, Latimer," he exclaimed, *' you here ? 
my father has been so anxious." 

** He had no need ; I promised to be here." 
" Yes, but I was up at your place as late as 
eleven, and you were not come back, so I thought 
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I would be early [this morning." — This with a 
little self -approval. 

" You should not have doubted me, Joe." 

^* Well, your father said you would be sure to 
come. But when did you get back ? 

*^ Half-an-hour ago." 

^^And you look as fresh as a lark. Let me 
look at you, Latimer. Where do you get this 
power of work ? " 

" I am strong, you see," began Martin, apolo- 
getically. 

" But you have something more than strength 
to-day,'* laughed Joe, going off into one of his 
quotations : 

" ' In your voice tliere is a tone. 
Never to your childhood known/ " 

" Don't' be a fool, Joe, and get to your work, 
like a good fellow, or go home for a second nap, 
and leave me to mine." 

Joe went off, laughing and humming. 

Mr. Canton came down to the foundry pre- 
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sentlj, coughing as he came, coughing so vie- 
lently, that Martin hastened to him. 

" Oh, you are here, Latimer," he said, when he 
recovered himself, " then I need not have got up." 

Martin had by this time become the superin- 
tendent under Mr. Canton, taking really a higher 
rank in the works than Joe, who would not take 
any rank at all; and he was the life and soul of 
the business. 

" Why did you ?" said Martin, much con- 
cerned. "I travelled home in the night I 
thought you would never dream of doubting my 
promise that I would be here." 

" I might not have thought much about it if 
it had not been for that order of Stacy's." 

" They are getting on with it well," returned 
Martin, " the work is already in hand," and he 
gave his master his arm, and took him to the 
different stations where the work was in progress. 
^^ But we must take on a dozen more men, and 
with our present wages we are sure to get skilled 
hands ; we will accept no others." 
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Mr. Canton sat down and coughed ; the very 
magnitude of the work took away his breath, and 
yet success was marked on everything Martin 
undertook. 

Mr. Canton coughed so violently indeed, that 
Martin called for Joe, and begged him to take 
him home. Change of scene and change of ideas 
quickened his observation that morning, and he 
did not like his master's look at all. 

Mr. Canton did not return to the works that 
day; but as they were closing, and Martin was in 
the little counting-house, busy with the day's 
accounts, busy too in taking down notes of a 
contract which had that day been proposed to 
him, and if the truth were known, letting his 
thoughts wander a little, now that the day's 
work was so nearly done, to a girlish form in 
white muslin, the more, perhaps, as a faded piece 
of mignonette lay on the book he was consult- 
ing, when Joe came in. 

" The governor wants you up at the house,'' 
he said, with an air of mystery. 
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^' Nothing the matter ?'' asked Martin, taking 
note of the tone of mystery in which the words 
were nttered. 

'^I am afiraid there is something in hand," 
he said, taking his ann. And they left the 
foundry together. 

Entering Mr. Canton's house, Martin caught 
the pompous tones of Mr. Prince, who was play- 
ing with his watch seals, and looking doubly 
healthy and burly and well off. But in an arm- 
chair, drawn near the table, M r. Canton was lying 
back, coughing feebly, a hectic spot on either 
cheek. 

"You speak. Prince,'' he said, and coughed^ 
and took a drop of water, and Martin saw 
that there was a labelled physic bottle on the 
table. 

*^Sit down, Latimer," began Mr. Prince. 
" You, Mr. Joseph, I believe, already know what 
is coming." 

The young men sat down, side by side, Martin 
glancing apprehensively at the physic bottle. 
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He had a tender heart, and anything like sick- 
ness toached him. 

" Let me ask your attention," interposed Mr. 
Prince, catching the stray look with some 
severity ; and then Martin, feeling that he was 
the centre-piece of the little group, fixed his eyes 
on his pompous but sincere friend, and listened. 

'^You were absent yesterday," began Mr. 
Prince, an opening which made Mr. Canton 
interpose — 

'' Well, you can hardly say that." 

"Well, well," continued Mr. Prince, impa- 
tiently, " if he was not absent, he was not." 

"I was absent," said Martin, wonderingly, 
"from Saturday night until Monday morning." 

"Just so; there we have it," said Mr. Prince, 
as if he had solved a problem to the satisfaction 
of himself and the party generally — "Just so. 
You were absent all Sunday, that is yesterday ; 
and your absence gave our good friend Canton 
occasion to think — What if he were to absent 
himself altogether ?" 

VOL. m. F 
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**0h, Mr. Prince! oh, Mr. Canton!" cried 
Martin — 

**Hold on," whispered Joe, "or we shall 
never get it ont.*' 

" Hear me ont," said Mr. Prince, " and then 
go off at a tangent if yon please — ^if yon please. 
The idea occnrredtoMr. Canton," he pnrsned, de- 
liberately and slowly going again over the objec- 
tionable sentence — " what if he were to absent him- 
self altogether ? What if, waiting nntil his term of 
apprenticeship shonld be ont, his grand friends 
shonld interpose and say — go to London, which 
yon have every right to do of course, — ^having done 
your duty here, every right you have to look to 
yourself, and go to London if you choose. ' Now, 
more than this,' our friend, Mr. Canton, goes on 
to think, — ^ I am not fit for work. I call in Mr. 
Barrach, who sends me to Dr. Mouseley, who 
says, ' Canton, if you wish to save your life, yon 
must winter at Yentnor ; is not poor Adams 
lying there at this very time for the very same 
complaint, with a white cross over his grave ?' " 
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This wholly apocryphal statement produced im- 
mense effect, as Mr. Prince intended it should, 
insomuch that Martin started and turned quite 
white, and Mr. Canton wiped his eyes. 

Having paused to take note of the effect of 
his speech, Mr. Prince went on, " again our good 
friend goes on to think — * what if I were to lie 
sick for a very long time, or what if I were to 
find a white cross lying over me in the natural 
state of things, and Latimer were to start for 
himself?' " 

No philosopher could have laid bare the heart 
more surely than Mr. Prince was doing. Martin 
felt it and looked reassuringly at the sick man. 

" ^ What if Latimer were to start for him- 
self,' " proceeded Prince, *^ Ms to become of 
my business — of my wife ? my son being natu- 
rally disinclined to the business, and being as it 
were brought up to it across the grain.' " 

He paused here, and Martin^ having the 
s^ift of silence when needed, said nothings — in a 
natter of plain business he was not going to 
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commit himFtelf. It is rather distracting to em- 
ploy counsel to advocate your opinions, and then 
to find that he has taken the opposite side with 
great power and effect, and on the whole, Mr. 
Canton felt that his friend was doing this, yet he 
was in a state of health when any but the most 
open course would have been objectionable to him. 
Receiving no answer, Mr, Prince went on, 
" * the men all love him,' my friend goes on to 
think, * they love him, not only for his open deal- 
ing and his hard work, but for his good blood, 
and they knock under to him more than they will 
to another. What is more, he is a good, straight- 
forward young man of business ; in three years 
he has done the work that many men have not 
done in five, and though he is a nominal appren- 
tice, he is really superintendent of the works. 
Coming upon these thoughts in the long night 
for coughing is more favourable for thought than 
sleep, our friend arrives at a conclusion which I 
am now about to put before you. You, Latimer, 
have no capital ?*^ 
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^' No," replied Martin, thinking of the long 
list of debts he had made his own. 

" No,*' responded Mr. Prince, *^ no capital in 
money ; bat you have brains and manners, and a 
power of work — that is your capital. Mr. Can- 
ton has money ; I have gone over the books with 
him to-day, and I have no scruple, no scruple 
whatever, in saying that they do you, Latimer, 
infinite credit; why I can understand them as I 
can my own, and I see how much the business 
has increased in the last twelvemonth : Canton 
says that is due to you. Now his proposal is 
this, and I say it is a most fair and honourable 
proposal,— to divide the business into three equal 
parts, to give one to himself, one to Joe, and one 
to you." 

He paused ; Martin, his chin supported by one 
hand in earnest attention, looked up with shining 
eyes. 

*^ There are conditions, I suppose ?" he said, 
and Mr. Prince saw that he knew something of 
his own worth, as every man should. 
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*' The conditions," said Mr. Piince, " are these, 
— Canton here mnst go to Ventnor immediately ; 
he mnst have perfect ease of mind^ and fall 
power to draw his third. Upon yon, although 
your name comes last in the firm, must rest the 
great responsibility of the business, in agreement 
with Mr. Joseph, who, under these circumstances, 
perhaps, will see the necessity of taking more 
responsibility upon him, and you both bind your- 
selves to a provision for Mrs. Canton to be here- 
after fixed upon. Now I tell you why this is 
fair on both sides. Mr. Canton feels his life pre- 
carious, and I should say that in the event of his 
death he divides the business between you two, 
in which case he has that confidence in you that 
he feels certain that you will not fail either 
his wife or his son, and that you will keep things 
going ; and then, on the other hand, you have no 
capital." 

Martin rose from his seat and moved to that 
which was next Mr. Canton, taking his clammy 
hand in his. 
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" This is a new thought of yours, sir ; had you 
not better take more time?" 

"It is not a new thought ; but yesterday 
brought it to a head." 

*^ And you really wish me to do this, and would 
rather that I did it than that I should go on 
working for you as I am ?" 

*^ It would be a comfort to me, Latimer; it 
really would, more than anything I can tell, and 
young as you are, you are equal to it." 

" Then I shall certainly accept your offer. I 
looked to this at a more distant time if I could 
save money, but not yet I am more sorry for 
you than glad for myself, though," and here he 
leant upon the back of Mr. Canton^s chair, and 
fairly broke down. Could he but have attained 
his wishes by any other means. 

" You have been as a son, better than a son to 
me sometimes, and I bless you for it," said Mr. 
Canton. 

Joe came up to him then; looking at his father's 
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pale face, he remembered his own artistic tasks 
as idle trifles. 

" You shall not have occasion to complain of 
me again, father. I will work as hard as Martin, 
indeed I will, so that you shall go away content." 

^' That is right, my boy ; I must leave it all to 
you two now. One other thing I have to ask, 
Latimer ; Joe tells me you bring your mother 
home in a month ; bring her here ; keep up the 
old home in case I may come back ; we can settle 
on what terms ; but your mother will not refuse 
perhaps to make a home for Joe ?" 

Martin promised to do almost any thing he 
wished, but at the mention of this breaking up of 
his old home, Joe began to sob, and Mr. Prince, 
becoming pompously uncomfortable, and very 
moist about the eyes, took upon himself to sug- 
gest supper and glasses, which broke up the con- 
ference and admitted Mrs. Canton, who had been 
crying to herself upstairs, over the doctor's order 
given that day. She cheered up immensely, 
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however, under the tender attentions of Joe and 
Martin, and listened with marked approval to the 
arrangements as they were elaborately explained 
by Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Latimer had to wait for his son that night, 
but he was able to do so with patience and con- 
fidence, although they had had little time even to 
exchange a few sentences about the events of the 
day before ; for he felt certain that he was kept 
away by a good cause. Martin came home late 
and sad ; he had stayed with Joe talking seriously 
over their future lives. He had yet to learn that 
sorrow often stands at the goal of our best wishes, 
and he was low and saddened, having besides to 
contend with the depression which so often fol- 
lows broken rest. Sitting down in the window 
seat, his arm half out of the window, and his 
head cooled by the night breeze, Martin told his 
father all that had taken place. 

" Do you feel equal to it, dear boy ?" asked 
Mr. Latimer anxiously. 

^' Not to-night ; but I am tired and low. I 
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have been nervous about poor Canton; but I 
never thought of this, it is such a break up." 

" You are too young, dear boy, to add trouble 
to so much work ; you must hope that Ventnor 
and perfect rest will restore him ; if so, the resto- 
ration will be partially yours, for without you I 
hardly see how he could possibly go. Hope for 
the best, Martin, everything as yet has prospered 
in your hand." 

" I suppose I am tired," said Martin, rousing 
himself, ^' and the last two days have been exciting. 
Read, father, and then we will go to bed, nothing 
quiets me and comforts me like your reading." 

Mr. Latimer hastened to take down his Bible 
and arrange his Prayer Book, proud of his office, 
and proud of his listener. Turning immediately 
to the first Psalm, he read that most beautiful and 
most hopeful description of the godly man, 
"And he shall be like a tree planted by the 
water-side ; that will bring forth his fruit in due 
season. His leaf also shall not wither: and look, 
whatsoever he doeth it shall prosper." 
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He read it well and touchingly, the more 
touchingly as he had himself tasted the disap- 
pointments of world-worship, the deception of its 
promises, and hastening to be rich, found himself 
poor. 

As they parted, he said, as he laid his hand 
upon the Bible, 

'^I read my lessons here, and I read them in 
your life, Martin; the afflictions which, as a just 
punishment, have ruined me have but exalted 
you, and the sorrows which were meant to hum- 
ble me have fallen away from you as the rain 
drops from the feathers of a bird." 

The words were true ; Martin could not feign 
not to feel them to be so, looking back on the trials 
which had befallen him, he perceived only a 
hearty' upward healthy struggle, which had called 
out his vigour, and awakened his strength. He 
pressed his father's hand affectionately, but think- 
ing still of the Cantons' broken home, he went 
silentlv to bed. 
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CHAPTER X. 



GETTING UP IN THE WORLD. 

It is often the case that medical remedies are 
resorted to onlj when they can be put off no 
longer, and thus Mr. Canton, who had been 
suffering for many months, though able to keep 
about, appeared to his friends to be suddenly 
attacked. The change to Ventnor was decided 
upon and carried out as soon as possible after 
the deed of partnership was signed; and Joe 
having gone forward and taken comfortable 
lodgings for them, the move was effected in less 
than a fortnight from the time when the order 
had been given by Dr. Mouseley. 
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Joe Canton having experienced for the first time 
in his life the credit to be procured by money, 
when not expended in the place where it had 
been made, returned in raptures with Ventnor and 
inclined to be very sulky with Ipswich; but 
Martin received his new views with so much 
friendliness and so little surprise that they be- 
came rapidly modified into a steady desire to do 
his duty though in a situation which Mr. Prince 
had aptly described as being against the grain. 

Arrangements were rapidly made for their be- 
coming joint tenants of the Cantons' house; 
and by Martin's advice the cottage in Dog's 
Head Lane was let furnished to an old couple 
on easy terms; for as he expressed himself, "I 
am not so fond as Hannibal of burning my ships 
and cutting off the possibility of a retreat in 
case of need ; besides Joe, if you get disagreeable, 
we can always threaten you with Dog's Head 
Lane." 

Joe took this rather in earnest, and readily set 
about making himself as pleasant as possible and 
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looked forward in his own mind to Mrs. Latimer's 
coming as to a great social lift for himself ; many 
of his old and more vulgar acquaintances he felt 
sure would not venture into her presence, and new 
ones might be acquired. 

The changes which so had unexpectedly occurred 
involved Martin in full employment, but the 
ease with which he carried on the business at 
the foundry showed the men, now that their 
master was gone, who had really been the working 
head, and confidence was scarcely disturbed for 
a day. He was bent upon executing the Stacy 
order, which was for an iron bridge in the 
neighbourhood to the very utmost of his ability, 
and for this purpose he was constantly in the 
foundry, scarcely taking time for his meals, 
leaving all the domestic arrangements to be 
carried out by his father. He felt justly that if 
this contract, the first of any magnitude which 
the Cantons had undertaken, could be carried out 
in a really satisfactory manner the firm would 
have made a great advance. Mr. Oldham took 
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to visiting the foundry as soon as Martin was de- 
clared a partner, and advised liberal measures. 
Martin freely discussed with him his difficulties, 
the necessity for economy, and the small capital 
employed. Mr. Oldham, knowing well how money 
is made, and the men who make it, and feeling 
perfect confidence in Martin, pressed upon him a 
loan, which was gladly accepted, and the work 
went on with redoubled energy, and with such 
liberal outlay as secured its being done in the 
best style, and with the best materials. 

At this time Joe noticed that Martin, busy as 
he was, stopped daily to gather a few sprigs of 
mignonette from the luxuriant flower-beds of 
the old and well-stocked garden ; and he would 
almost as surely notice them afterwards in some 
fresh water in the little dingy counting-house. 
But when rallied about his new fancy, Martin 
would calmly reply that he had been always fond of 
flowers, and pass on with his quiet business air 
to something of more importance. 

Joe, finding that the firm, with its younger 
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members, was likely to become a much more 
gentlemanly affair, and that, instead of the timid 
policy hitherto assumed, Martin was prepared to 
enter upon undertakings which would bring them 
into repute, began to take a much livelier 
interest in the concern. At first, feeling a 
little carried away and out of breath by the mag- 
nitude of the order they were executing, he pro- 
posed making some alterations in their homely 
manage, which had done, he said, very well for 
his mother; but a second servant, or so, and a 
small phaeton, which one of the business horses 
might draw occasionally, might make it more 
suitable to Mrs. Latimer, but Martin settled that 
matter at once — 

^^ My mother is quite prepared to take things 
as she finds them, Joe ; and we must be doubly 
careful in housekeeping, since we want all the 
money we can scrape together for the business, 
not only now, but for some years to come. As 
for a phaeton, if any such thing is wanted, it 
shall be for Ventnor. And I tell you what it is, 
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Joe, if yoa want to get honest credit, and make 
yourself a place in the world, it must be through 
the foundry, and no way else." 

The month fixed for Mrs. Latimer*s return was 
nearly up, and every arrangement for her recep- 
tion had been made by Mr. Latimer, with the 
energetic assistance of Joe, who had the garden 
done up, and the turf fresh mown, and the house 
generally cleaned; although to anything more 
than that Martin positively refused to gjve his 
consent. He felt that there were none but young 
heads now in the management, and that in the 
course of business they must make some mis- 
takes, and be prepared for some losses, and 
therefore money must not be privately expended. 

" You are an old miser, Latimer,^' cried Joe, 
as they sat one evening over their early tea, 
which was laid upon a table half-covered with 
papers — a bad habit of Martin's .—and the pen he 
had been using was still wet ; yet he tried with 
all his heart to put business aside for that one 
hour, for their sakes. 
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" We are playing for high stakes, Joe ; be- 
sides/' he said, looking ronnd the room^ which 
had become so familiar to him, ^^ what is there 
wanted?" 

^^ Only a bit of paint, and a little new paper 
on the' walls," said Joe. 

" It would have set all the town talking of the 
young partners' extravagance directly their se- 
nior's back was turned — and for what ? to please 
my nv)ther, who has not a thought of herself. 
She will be better and more ornamental here 
than any new paper you could choose. You must 
make a friend of her, Joe, for she is already pre- 
pared to love you as a second son." 

** Well/' said Joe, looking round with some 
pride ; " the house is well enough, but after 
Brakhart House — " 

" You forget that she was ready to come to 
Dog's Head Lane," said Martin quickly. *^ Nay, 
we have seen too much sorrow ever to be the 
slave of conventionality." 

** Now do not take up your pen, Martin," cried 
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Joe coaxingly. ^^ Come^ and have a walk with 
with me to-night" 

*' Impossible, dear fellow, I wish I could," and 
Martin put down his cup, and drew forward hifl 
papers. 

He had scarcely done so, however, when a loud 
knocking at the door woke the echoes in the 
quiet street, and a groom, with the Sowerby 
livery, could be easily seen from the window^ 
Martin turned pale, and Mr. Latimer exclaimed, 
^* There is something the matter." 

" Yes, sir," said the groom, who had been 
speedily admitted, *^ my poor mistress is dying, 
they say. She has had a fit, and the doctor says 
there is no hope." And with this he placed a 
note in Martin's hands from Mrs. Latimer, 
begging him to come at once, as, in her sensible 
moments, Mrs. Sowerby kept calling his name. 
" I need not say," the note went on, " what a 
comfort your father's presence would be to me 
now ; but it seems hardly right to ask him to 
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come, considering the state of feeling my poor 
aunt has always entertained towards him." 

"Shall I go with you?* said Joe, who was 
always on the alert for a move. 

" No, dear fellow, no ; you must stay for me. 
Go to the kitchen, and rest yourself," he said 
to the man. ^^And you, Ann," to the maid, 
" put me up a few things." 

They were both gone, and then he turned to 

Joe. 

" I must go, you see, Joe ; but you cannot 
think how sorry I am to leave the foundry at this 
moment. Dear old fellow, do keep the men to 
their work. If we fail to finish our contract in 
time, wo shall lose our character for punctuality," 

" Make yourself quite easy," said Joe, " I will 
bo twice yourself when you are away, and when 
you return you will be quite jealous of my 
industry." 

*^ Would that I could be," said Martin fer- 
vently. " Nothing would please me more. But 
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come with me to the station, and we can talk it 
all over by the way." 

Talking it all over meant giving the most 
lucid instructions on Martin's part, repeated over 
and over again, that they might impress them- 
selves the more on Joe's not very retentive me- 
mory. He was so intent on doing this, and his 
mind had been so occupied by the Stacy order for 
the last three weeks that he did not realise the 
painfulness of his mission until he had taken 
leave of Joe, and found himself alone in the 
railway carriage. He did not attempt walking 
this time when he reached the station near to 
Brakhart, but took a conveyance, and speeded as 
fast as he could to Mrs. Sowerby's house- 
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jCHAPTER XL 



DEATH. 

When he was fairly out upon the country roads, 
he could not help feeling the contrast to the ex- 
pectations he had entertained of his second jour- 
ney, and in the midst of it all to feel a strange 
and dreary sense of consolation. Mrs. Sowerby 
had so dreaded the day of parting with her niece, 
and that parting would have a different signifi- 
cance now, when the sorrow would be no longer 
on the poor old lady's side. In this humour, and 
trying hard to shake off his anxiety about the 
foundry, he reached the lodge-gate, and drove 
through it to the house, at about the same time 
of night as on his last visit. 
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It was a warm summer night, pleasant to 
be out in, and he felt so full of youth's warm life. 
How strange seemed deaths amidst a world so 
fair and joyous — amidst schemes so prosperous^ 
and work so ardent and continuous, that there 
had seemed no time for anything so still and im- 
potent as death; yet, at its own season it had 
come, staying for no man's pleasure. 

The door was opened readily at his summons, 
and he was shown into a room, where tea and 
other refreshments were waiting him, and where 
to his surprise sat Mrs. Anderson. They had not 
met since the signing of the will, and he could 
not forget the probable reason of her coming 
now. Una would be a rich lady, and, in the 
Andersonian code, would more than ever need 
a mother's guidance. The very new-fashioned 
dress she wore — her handsome cap, and her 
determined manner seemed to say that she was 
come, in no humour to be baffled, to see after her 
daughter'*s rights. 

" So soon," she said, when he had seated him- 
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self and she had given him some tea^ her white 
hands looking as it were under protest against 
work of any kind — " who would have thought 
dear Una's term of probation would have lasted 
so short a time, and now what a reward for her 
childish devotion — an independence for life." 

^^ Ye-es," replied Martin, drily, ** is all hope 
gone, then." 

** All ! she is sinking fast, and will not part 
from Una for a moment." 

" And my mother ? " 

'*Is with her also," airily responded Mrs. 
Anderson, as she cleverly gave her the second place. 

The door opened here, and Una entered ; she 
was very white, and yet very calm — no tear, no 
trembling, no faintness. 

"How you keep up, my angel!" exclaimed 
her mother, 

But she made no reply, only, gliding up to 
Martin, 

*' Come now," she said ; " she knows you are 
here, and time is precious." 
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He rose at once and followed her. 

" She has been calling for you all the afternoon 
in the most piteous manner ; she really loved you 
though she left you to struggle ; how she repents 
that now !" 

Martin followed her in silence up stairs and 
through the long passages to where light burnt 
dim in one spacious chamber. 

In the large bed, whose heavy curtains were 
fastened back for the sake of air, lay the poor old 
lady. Her dim eyes were shining unnaturally, 
and the restless expression of the face was un- 
mistakable. 

" He is come !" said his mother, bending over 
her — ^^ Martin is come !" 

^^ Martin is come, and death is coming," said 
the old lady, but with so much of her 
natural tone, that Martin felt it impossible to 
believe that the end was so near. He came for- 
ward and took her hand. 

" I have found so many rogues in the world," 
she said, almost with a smile, ^^ that I have sent 
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for you ; the worst of it is you cannot tell who to 
trusty and then — and then, — well, I forget'' 

•^You think you could trust me?" he said, 
kindly. 

*'Yes! I have done wrong— that Will — it is 
not right to jest with death, — ^go to my desk, 
Martin, Jane will give you the key. 

He took the key."' 

^^ I protest against this !" said a passionate 
voice, and Martin saw that Mrs. Anderson had 
followed them to the room — "Mrs. Sowerby is 
too ill for business, and I protest against this I" 

" Oh, mamma, mamma !" cried Una. 

^*I protest against this!" she repeated, 
loudly. 

" No you do not, unhappy woman," said the 
dying lady. 

Martin had brought the desk and opened it 

" There is a sealed packet there," said Mrs. 
Sowerby — ** Jane, you hear ? — take it, Martin, and 
give it as directed, it contains five hundred 
pounds ; it has written on it ^restitution money/ 
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Will you keep it, and will you give it as di- 
rected ?" 

'' I will." 

He put the packet in his breast pocket, and 
she sat with her hand in his after this. 

" I hope everybody will forgive me," she said, 
after a while — "your father too ; I am going where 
their judgment is not needed to swell the account 
against me." 

He turned to his mother and whispered, " Had 
she seen a clergyman ?" 

^* Yes, twice ; but they could not be certain 
that she took comfort from his visits." 

" I am tired," she said, rousing herself again, 
" all of you go out, and leave Martin with me." 

They left her reluctantly ; but when they were 
gone the mask of self-control seemed to break 
away from her, and she turned to him patheti- 
cally,— 

" You pray for me, Martin." 

He knelt down, and prayed very earnestly; he 
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felt that the sands of time were harrying in life's 
hour-glass as he spoke. 

The tears were in her eyes when he resumed 
his seaty and took her hand again. 

" Tell Una how really I loyed her,'* she said^ 
" how anxious I was to save her from a worldly 
course, and that if I have not done her more 
good than harm I am truly sorry. I meant it 
for the best^ and I am not sorry to have given 
that worldly mother a lesson, you know." 

Martin thought she was wandering; what 
harm had she done Una, in making her the owner 
of all her money ? 

*^ Are you afraid to be left with me ?'' she asked, 
feebly. 

" No, oh no 1" 

*^ Because it is quiet, and your poor mother's 
face grieves me ; — tell her I did it in a pet, when 
she scorned it, and married away from me." 

" Do not think of all that now." 

" My dear, I will not ; I [feel afraid, do not 
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leave go of my hand yet, I am going now, — ^good 
—night" 

And the shadows of the long night of death 
fell over the room, and wrapped it like a pall. 

Martin realized for the first time that people 
retain their individuality to the last, and undergo 
no strange transformation upon their death-bed 
— the greater warning to those who live. 

He rose presently, and let go the hand he had 
been told to hold, and passing the watchers 
without, admitted them to the chamber of death. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



YOUNG UFE. 

He went out from the room of death, and 
wandered through the house. It was already 
morning, that early summer morning which is so 
little divided from the evening of the past day. 
He unfastened theshuttersof one of the rooms, and 
passed out into the dewy garden ; but the shadow 
of death lay there. The bees were awake with 
their merry hum, and two glorious butterflies 
chased each other through the sweetly scented 
grounds ; yet still the shadow of death lay there, 
and Martin walked on sad and stern, though 
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tender enongh within. He still felt the pressure 
of the hand which had died within his own, 
clinging to him for help towards that great 
immensity of space which the soul feels a natural 
shudder at encountering. She had gone upon 
that journey from whence the traveller can send 
back no safety signal to the longing watchers 
who would go upon their way grieving so little if 
they only knew that all was well. 

Wandering so, with a dull and heavy pain at 
his heart, Martin almost unconsciously, so fixed 
had the habit gro^n with him, stooped and picked 
a sprig of mignonette. The very act turned his 
thoughts. " Una is mistress here, — it is amongst 
her flowers I am trespassing. Mrs. Anderson has 
been successful, and her daughter is doubtless 
well provided for.'* 

He turned with a quicker step, and entered the 
house ; he had promised that she should not be 
reproached ; no word or look of his should do it, 
but he must hasten to begone. Una must now 
find a mate amongst the county families. He had 
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had no definite thoughts before, bat he now knew 
qnite well that for his own peace sake he mnst in 
fdtnre see as little of her as possible. And after 
all, had she not aided in the scheme for this gold, 
and was she not saccessfdl ? — yes, truly ; but he 
had forgiven that^ and had promised that she 
should not be reproached. 

Passing from one place to another in search of 
his mother^ he came upon a pleasant morning 
room, where work still lay about as if hastily 
thrown aside when the alarm had come, and there 
he found Una. She was kneeling by the old 
lady's arm chair, where yet some knitting, the 
last work of the now dead hands, was on the 
table ; and with her face covered from sight, she 
was sobbing in the anguish of her heart She 
d id not rise, though he came in with a heavy tread 
and, looking upon her youthful figure, bent down 
with childish forgetfulness and grace, his lips 
slightly quivered. 

" Una, poor girl," he said, not knowing what 
to say better. She looked up, rose partly from 
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her knees, then sunk again upon the floor, and 
tried but ineffectually to be tranquil. 

" She left me a few words to say to you," he 
said, ^^ shall I say them now ? " 
'^ Oh, yes ! " she cried, eagerly. 
Then he repeated what Mrs. Sowerby had said. 
She sat pushing the hair back from her fore- 
head, and trying to understand it. 

" How strange," she murmured, " what could 
I have to forgive her, except her leaving me ? 
that is the only wrong she has done me. I have 
been so happy here, and now — '* 

Here another burst of sobs choked her utter- 
ance. 

'^ You will do your duty, Una, with the respon- 
sibility she has laid upon you ?" 

" No," she cried passionately, " was there ever 
a good end of a bad beginning. I feel more than 
ever that I was wrong in taking your place here, 
and she, poor dear, suffered at the last, I am cer- 
tain, from the wrong she believed she had done 
you. That I, whom she loved so much, should have 
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been the one to plant remorse in her dying 
thoughts 1" 

^^ Una, you grieve me beyond expression 
Mourn her as much as you will, but do not blame 
yourself; remember it is almost like a reproach 
to her/' 

She put back her hair again, and tried to clear 
her thoughts. 

" Ah, but you do not know what dreadful 
scenes we have had to bear, to hear her crying 
out passionately for forgiveness, blaming herself 
constantly for her ^ wretched will ' as she called 
it, and before you came she ordered it to be 
burnt," here Una shuddered ; ^* but mamma said 
she had no right to burn it, having promised her 
that it should stand. ' Then let it stand, and take 
the consequences I' she cried out. Oh I Martin," 
sobbed the poor girl, '^ what consequences am I 
to take, do you think, — did it not sound like a 
curse ?" 

'^ There is some mystery in this," said Martin^ 
seriously, ^^ or perhaps, and let us hope so, she 
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was only wandering ; be sure, if the consequences 
are to come from me, I wish you happy with 
all my heart Can I do anything for you 
before I go? — that would be some comfort to 
me." 

" Are you going ? Surely you will stay ?" 
She looked up eagerly, and blushed amidst her 
tears, when she remembered that she was now the 
mistress, to bid stay or go. 

'^ I shall come back to Brakhart in a few days, 
if I am wanted. You must take your duties on 
you, and see that all fitting honour is paid her ; 
and you have my mother and yours. If I could 
do any real good, I would stay ; but every hour 
that I am absent from my business now is a loss. 
You see that, do you not?" 

^* I see," she said, rising, with more humility 
than that with which she had thrown herself 
down, " that you have a right to be your own 
master, and you shall go or stay at your own 
pleasure. We shall be very much obliged to you 
if you will come again when we send for you." 
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" And you will go to rest now, for you need it." 

" I will," she said, wearily, " if you will pro- 
mise to have some breakfast, before going." 

" On that condition, yes. I have been into the 
garden, and have taken a piece of your favourite 
mignionette. Will you have it?" 

She put out her hand to take it ; in doing so 
their hands touched, and their eyes met Her 
glance was fawn-like and shy, and yet his 
eyelids dropped, and a quick colour passed over 
his honest brow. 

^' Good-bye, Una," he said, recovering himself, 
with a manly shake of the hand this time, which 
caused no tremor on either side — and he was gone. 

He had some breakfast, with his mother sitting 
by and arranging the time of his return. She in 
turn saw that it would be unkind to detain him 
there." 

" Poor love," she said, " she will never miss 

me now." 

With one of the Brakhart carriages, Martin 
soon reached the station, and after a few hours 
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entered the foundry, with a secret joy he could 
not suppress. It was to him what the steed is 
to the hunter, or the boat to the sailor, his love 
and joy. When he came in, with his usual well- 
assured tread, which in itself bespoke con- 
fidence, the men, who had made up their minds 
to a prolonged absence, and had already begun to 
mistrust not themselves, but their companions, 
began something like a cheer, but he suppressed 
it instantly. 

" No, no, my good men ; I came home because 
my work there was done. She is dead." 

A hushed pause, and then the clatter of the 
hammers went on again. All knew that the 
master who had returned was no capricious 
despot; one rigid indeed to command, but 
also prompt to praise, and all went to work like 
bees— none idle in that busy hive — save one. 

" I gave up going to the boat race, dear fel- 
low," said Joe ; " but since you are come back, and 
Chiswick has offered me a place in his boat — " 

*• You will go, of course," said Martin, ^*par- 
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ticularlj as I shall be forced to be absent again 
next week." 

The days went on, and thongh they were the 
long snmmer days, and the men were working 
over-time, they scarcely seemed long to Martin, 
for he was doing a man's work^ and doing it like 
a man- his work was his chosen portion here 
below, and he would find his comfort in it^ It 
was more than his love^ he told himself some- 
times ; but then he was to see Una again^ and — 
well, there are many perhapses and i& in life 
which youth and courage dare to reckon upon. 

The day of the funeral arrived, and Martin con- 
trived, by rising early, to arrange his getting to 
Brackhart House in good time. He did not leave 
home with the same anxiety either, for a week 
had done wonders with the Stacy order, and the 
most difficult part of the work was accomplished. 

He could well trust Joe now to get on while 
he was away, and he had time to exact a promise 
from the men that they would keep well to the 
work while he was away. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 

He found, when he reached Brakhart, that the 
last ceremony connected with its mistress would, 
though no expense had been spared, be but a 
very simple one after all, for there were so few 
mourners that the procession of carriages could 
not well be lengthened. 

It was over — ^with its dark and imposing, cere- 
monial, and the few guests were gone, leaving 
only Martin and Mrs. Anderson's friend, a re- 
markably sharp young solicitor, who offered to 
read the will. His offer being accepted, the 
family, so strangely composed, assembled in the 
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large drawing-room. Una, as the adopted child, 
was in mourning as deep as Mrs. Latimer, and she 
sat by her, Martin observed, although Mrs. 
Anderson showered tender speeches upon her. 
Philis was there also, surely the first guest 
in her sister's house ought to be the faithful 
Philis, only as it happened Mrs. Anderson had 
asked her, and not Una, who in that week had 
pined sadly beneath her mother's overwhelming 
caresses. She sat up to hear the will by which 
she had been bought, listening to every word 
with painful attention. There seemed no flaw in 
it. The legacy of the jewel cases only could have 
given Martin a valid excuse for not witnessing it. 
When it was over, Una received the congratula- 
tions of them all. The solicitor folded up the 
paper, accepted a compliment from Mrs. Ander- 
son, who always kept a selection on hand, and 
departed; and then Una found herself wrapped 
in her mother's large Juno arms, and only 
escaped from her embraces to look as if they had 
Tubbed all the colour and life out of her. 
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'^ It would be as well for us to learn the de- 
scription of the property," simpered Mrs. Ander- 
son to Martin, '' and you know dear Mrs. Sow- 
erby said it was contained in the tin chest which 
stands by her bed-side. Shall we order it to 
be brought here?" 

Una remembered now with a shudder how her 
mother, much as she dreaded the sight of death, 
h ad continued through that past week to hover 
about the room where the corpse lay ; she 
had wondered at it then, but she quite un- 
derstood it now. 

^^ Certainly, if you wish it," said Martin ; " but 
the description of the property only concerns 
Miss Anderson." 

^^ Not me," said Philis, smiling; ^^I wish it 
did." 

*^ I beg your pardon," said Martin, gravely. 

" Well, if you will assist us," said Mrs. Ander- 
son, assuming the helpless female with perfect 
ease, "we shall be pleased that you should see it 
all right, and I think, dear Mrs. Latimer, that 
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jou and Una may be able to come to terms about 
the fomitnre. It would not be wise for her to 
spend much daring her minority, and though the 
fiimitare is quite out of date, without being an- 
cient^ still I think she will do well to purchase 
it as it stands. Tou will not be hard upon her, 
dear love, I know." 

Being about to drive a bargain, and hoping to 
make the best terms, she became quite caressing 
in her tones. 

" Martin will manage everything for me," said 
Mrs. Latimer a little bitterly ; the lost Sowerby 
inheritance had always been a mild grievance to 
her. Martin glanced across at Una, who remained 
quite white, as her mother's embrace had left 
her. She was tearing a little impatiently at the 
comer of her pocket-handkerchief; but when he 
looked at her she answered his glance with a 
pleading one, which said as plainly as words could 
i^peak, " You promised to forgive me." 

Somehow, in answer, Martin rose, and took the 
chair next hers, though silently. 
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" Fortune hunter !*' exclaimed Mrs. Anderson 
to herself, but outwardly she looked as much like 
an unprotected female as she could. 

Una rose and rang the bell. 

" My love, Martin would have done that for 
you," said Mrs. Anderson reprovingly. Una 
must assume now the manners of the rich lady ; 
but Una made no answer. When the servant 
entered, however, she did assume a little com- 
mand, and told him in her softly imperious man- 
ner, to fetch the tin box which Mrs. Anderson 
desired. 

" I have the key," sighed Mrs. Anderson, put- 
ting her delicate pocket-handkerchief to her 
eyes ; " the poor dear always carried it with her ; 
here it is." She passed it to Martin, but he 
shrank back involuntarily. 

" Pray open it, Mrs. Anderson. You know I 
refused to have anything to do with this will, 
and I mistrust it" 

'* You promised not to blame me," Una whis- 
pered, piteously. 
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** I do not, I only fear for you ; pray, prepare 
yourself." 

Mrs. Anderson was so busy trying the key that 
she did not hear these few words, and she threw 
back the lid with a triumphant gesture. Inside 
lay a great deal of cotton-wool, placed there 
probably to prevent the papers from rattling. 
Papers ! there was only one, and a letter ad- 
dressed simply, *^ Una." 

Mrs. Anderson took up the paper, unfolded it, 
and spread it out, reading it as she held it before 
her with trembling hands, and as she read, Mar- 
tin saw that her eye-balls distended, and her face 
became of a purple hue, horrible to look at. 

" Mamma — mamma, what is the matter ?" cried 

Una, throwing her arms round her in a passion 

of terror ; but Mrs. Anderson shook her off, and 

throwing the paper on the ground, trod upon it 

in a paroxysm of anger. 

" The w retched old woman," cried the baflBied 
schemer, "had sunk all her money in an 
annuity." 
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Martin rescued the paper from its degraded 
position. 

" I understand, now," he said, " her dying mes- 
sage to my mother — ^ Tell her I did it in a pet, 
when she seemed to scorn it, and married.' Yes, 
it is dated the year you were married, mother ; 
when to prevent her repenting of her intentions, 
she seems to have sunk her whole fortune in 
purchasing an annuity." 

*^ Which led of course to her altered state of 
living ; darling child," she said, sheltering Una 
upon her shoulder ; *' this was cruel to you." 

Martin gave her the letter, 

*^ I thought from the first," he said, ** that the 
poor lady was not in her right mind when she 
made this will, and I refused to witness it ; but 
read the letter, there may be some explanation." 

Una opened it, slowly and sadly. 

^^ Dear child," it began— ^'perhaps before I 
die I may get your mother's leave to destroy 
this will, but I am pledged not to destroy it with- 
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out her consent, and she may not give it, and 
life is uncertain. When I made it, I believed 
you to be like your mother, a child worldly and 
scheming ; yet you attracted me, and seemed the 
only thing in the world worth having. I resolved 
to have you, and at the same time to teach you 
that there is no sadder waste of time and patience 
than that of waiting for dead men's shoes — no 
trust so vain as trust in a mil. I purchased you 
with a lie, and did not deserve to find so sweet a 
treasure. . Since I found how I had deceived my- 
self, I have tried to believe that you owed your 
goodness to me, through Jane Latimer's simple 
Christianity, and so to excuse myself, but I am 
not sure. I have endeavoured by spending on your 
education, to atone for the loss you would have 
to meet, and I am trying to save up a little purse 
for you; but how difficult to save or retrench 
now. I have done Jane all the poor justice I 
could, for her goodness to me and you — never 
resenting your coming by a look or word ; and I 
pray you to forgive me, though I cannot forgive 
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myself. I hope you have learned from Jane what 
will stand you in good part when you come to 
read this, and that you will be able to forgive the 
old woman who loved you so foolishly, more 
easily than she can forgive herself." 

" Oh, yes I I forgive her, with all my heart," 
cried Una, flinging herself again upon Mrs. 
Latimer's womanly breast; "she has made me 
know you, and you have taught me what I would 
not part with for twenty fortunes." 

Mrs. Anderson sank upon a sofa, fanning her- 
self. She was not jealous of Una's love for Mrs. 
Latimer, now that Una was not rich, and her 
best-beloved Philis was making a martyr of 
her— fetching her smelling salts, giving her wine, 
and soothing her as one who knew her ways, and 
loved her as finding no flaw in her, alone 
could do. 

"But where is the purse that hypocritical 
woman alludes to ?" said she, at length. 

" She was our relative, whatever may be her 
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faults," said Martin, severely ; " but I think I 
can give you a clue." You remember the packet 
I received; here it is, beaded ^compensation 
money, entrusted to Martin Latimer, for Una 
Anderson.* " 
He handed the packet to her. 
"Dear mamma," she said, rising instantly, 
'^ you have been very much disappointed ; take 
this, it is all 1 have, and you are quite welcome 
to it." 

" I will take care of it for you, child," said 
Mrs. Anderson, much mollified— and she slipped 
it into her pocket. 

" T ought not to say all I have," said Una, 
flushing back all her pretty colour, ^* for I have 
such handsome dresses and such beautiful 
jewels." 

" Need we divulge this unhappy will ?" said 
Mrs, Anderson feebly, looking from one to the 
other— "need we expose the unhappy lady? 
— besides, the reputation of wealth is some- 
thing." 
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" But nothing for me/' said Una ; " 1 am quite 
light of heart that it is gone, for it ought never 
to have been mine. I have been in a wrong 
position ; I had no business with the money, and 
I am certain it would have made me unhappy." 

" And you will not begrudge me that which 
comes to me, will you, darling?" said Mrs. 
Latimer, " for it goes to pay our debts, and to 
free this brave son of mine from the burden he 
has taken on him. Shall it not be so, Martin ?" 

" As you wish, mother ; I shall not stand in 
the way of our creditors by a day. You are 
always right, mother; and by doing that, you 
show how much you trust in me." 

" Una," said Mrs. Anderson, imperiously, " go 
and pack up !" 

^'Oh, not yet!" said Mrs. Latimer; "I must 
stay a little while ; spare her to me, do — ^pray 
do— kind Mrs. Anderson." 

Mrs. Anderson, who was never blind to the 
advantages of board and lodging, was easily per- 
suaded. She might have been persuaded to stay 
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herself also with dear Philis, had she not ie« 
membered that alone with the Latimers, Una's 
Tisit might be lengthened, and after all she might 
do a great deal worse than marry the yonng irtm* 
master, now that she had no money of her own, 
for the five hundred — ah — ^weU — ah — tAat would 
be soon gone in dress-money. 

^^ I am quite ready to go with you, mamma," 
Una had meekly said; ^^but I shall be glad to 
stay a little while with Mrs. Latimer, as it will be 
quiet, and I do not care for society just yet.'* 

Mrs. Anderson tossed her head, but thought 
better of it. She was a skilful diplomatist, and 
had seldom given way as to-day, except in the 
very central bosom of her family. So she told 
Una to stay — remarking aside to Martin, ** That 
Una was so full of feeling, dear child." 

So the storm, which had threatened to be so 
heavy, calmed down, and Mrs. Anderson resigned 
herself, as she was often forced to do^ to the 
failure of her well-laid schemes. 

" You see," she said to Philis, when packing 
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up, " it was not so bad a bargain, after all. A 
first-rate education is worth something; and if 
one is not an heiress, it is something to look 
like one, and that Una does, every inch of her, — 
that goes down with a rich man as much as any- 
thing. If you look as if you could spend money, 
the world is sure to give it to you to spend." 

Philis sighed. She wondered whether she 
looked as if she could spend money. She knew she 
could spend it; but did she look as if she could, 
for that seemed the point ; and she was very cer- 
tain the world had not given it to her yet, but 
then perhaps it was coming. 

"And then," pursued Mrs. Anderson, who 
certainly took the world as she found it, and bore 
its rebuffs with wonderful spirit, "she has so 
much linen, — three dozen stockings I counted 
yesterday." 

Philis sighed again. Hers were so darned. 

" And her dresses — ^ Mrs. Anderson went on — 
" enough when she goes out of mourning to last 
for three years, — turned and altered, and so 
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forth. And her jewels, — I daresay, Philis, she 
will readily lend them to you, so that they will 
serve for both. Ah, well I not quite such a bad 
bargain. I shall invest the five hundred at once, 
and it will be ready to pay for her trousseau, if 
she marries, as, of course, such a pretty girl 
will." 

"Has she money to pay for her mourning?*' 
said thoughtful Philis. 

"I daresay she has," returned her mother, 
" Mrs. Sowerby always kept her well supplied 
with pocket-money, and it would be quite as well 
not to break into the five hundred." 

**But the will left her answerable for the 
funeral expenses ?" 

"Puff I" said Mrs. Anderson airily. "The 
Latimers must look to that. We will wait until 
they ask us." 

Mrs. Anderson in this was certainly right, for 
she never heard anything more of the funeral 
expenses. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



PBEPARATIONS FOR LEAVING. 

With as little delay as possible, Mrs. Anderson 
left Brakhart, accompanied by Philis, ordering 
everybody to and fro for her requirements in such 
a way as to raise the expectation of fees^ so 
natural to the domestic mind, to something like 
a gigantic extent; but when she was gone^ and 
confidences ^^hurted,"confidences were exchanged, 
then each found that jealousy was not required. 
They had all, as they would have expressed it, 
shared and shared alike, for nobody was the better 
by so much as a silver sixpence. 

They sat at tea in the drawing-room that even- 
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ing in a kind of halcyon tranquillity, those three^ 
for Martin had consented to remain. There was 
much business to talk over, how this was to be 
done and how that^ and Martin was clear and 
rapid in every detail. 

" You will spoil me here," he said at length, 
^^ and I must not come again. Indeed, I shall 
not take any more trouble about you, mother, 
dear— my father must come and fetch you, and 
he knows all about furniture and such things so 
much better than I do." 

Una let them talk ; she was very silent, very 
sad, that night Her mother had taken her 
broken schemes with admirable coolness when the 
first passion was over; but upon Una the 
lesson fell more severely. She could not forget 
that at the time when the will was made she had 
been of a calculating spirit, far beyond her child- 
ish years. If we have once sinned we cannot 
lose the memory or the remorse of that sin — 
that whiteness which is whiter than snow, 
to which our jaded consciences look forward, 
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cannot be attained on earth — therefore^ though 
Una was altogether a different being, she conld 
not look back upon the past without shuddering^ 
or receive its punishment without oppression. 
She sat still then, listening, but not saying any- 
thing, and at last, fancying that her presence 
must be a constraint upon them, she stole out 
into the garden. 

It was already night, but the moon had risen^ 
and she could clearly discern all her favourite 
haunts. She wandered on, thinking of how 
wonderfully her life had been arranged, — how 
curious the past, how complicated the future. 

She had suffered herself to look forward, when 
Mrs. Sowerby had again and again refused to re- 
store Mrs. Latimer to her full favour, to a life 
of competency ; she had hoped to free her mother 
from the shifts and contrivances which rendered 
her existence so unbecoming and so little re- 
spectable ; but there would be no hope of that 
now, and she must resume her old shabby gen- 
teel life with feelings very unsuited to it She 
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could now feel its degradation^ its subterfuges, 
and its spungings on society. The tacit lies she 
would have to tell, or the contradictions she would 
be forced to give her own mother were alike dis- 
tasteful to her. Bich, she might have had some 
influence ; poor, she was quite certain she had 
none. ^^ And yet my life is ordained for me, and 
poor and weak as I am, I must try and do my 

duty in it," said poor Una to herself; ^^ I will 
give half my jewels to mamma, and half to 
Fhilis, that may convince them that I am no 

hypocrite when I say I do not care about money ; 

then perhaps they will listen to me. They are 

always kind, but how will they be when they find 

me so different, when I object to lead the life they 

lead ?" 

Thinking sadly, she turned down the long path, 

by the espalier apple trees, and walked on quite 

to the end. 

*^ Only last night," she said to herself, looking 
at the apple trees as she passed them, " 1 pro- 
mised you that you should grow as old as you 
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liked because your mistress cared for you, and 
now any one may cut you down for all that I can 
do to prevent it.'* 

When she came to the very end and turned 
round, she saw that at the other end Martin was 
coming to meet her. It was so pleasant to her 
to think that he had really come so far to seek 
her when she had only come out to avoid taxing 
them with her presence that she felt her heart 
bound. But she would not hurry to meet him, 
she even stopped to gather a richly- scented double 
stock, laden with the night dew ; it was so pleasant 
to know that he was coming, for ever since that 
night, which now seemed so long ago, when she 
had gone to him over the snow he had exercised 
a powerful influence over her. 

They met, not quite in the middle of the long 
path, for he had walked more rapidly than she 
had done, and as he went on he forced her, by a 
look, to turn back with him. It would have 
been so stupid to have passed him in that silent 
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manner, and Martin seemed so full of thought 
that he did not speak for about a minute. 

" I have been thinking," he said at last, ^* of 
your future life, Una." 

^* Yes," she said. 

" It is a very difficult one — more difficult than 
mine." 

" Yes." 

*^ I need not say, I suppose," he smiled this 
time, '^ that my mother has been singing your 
praises ever since you left the room." 

" And you were tired of them and came out ?" 
she replied, a little archly. 

" Perhaps," he returned, ** I am fond of seeing 
with my own eyes, and hearing with my own 
ears." 

They walked on again silently, every footfall on 
the gravel path fell distinct and clear ; perhaps 
he was doubtful about what he was going to say, 
any way, he took his time in saying it 

^' I wish I were a boy," she cried, with a little 
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of her old fire and impatience, *' and then I would 
ask you to give me a place in your foundry." 

^* Ah," said Martin, " but then you are not a 
boy you see," and he looked round at her silken 
hair, so soft and golden ; perhaps he thought it 
was better as it was. 

^^ No," she replied, despondently ; ^* but women 
can do their duty as well as men. 1 shall try to 
do mine." 

** I daresay I shall offend you, Una, for I am 
too busy a man to beat about the bush ; but I do 
not much like the idea of your returning to your 
old life." 

" Nor I," said Una ; " how could that offend 
me ? I love mamma and Philis, and I would do 
anything for them, be their servant, dust their 
rooms, and cook their dinner, if we had but a 
house, however poor ; but to be about visiting 
always, that hurts me to think about. It was 
from that I had hoped to save my mother, that 
w as the only comfort I felt in — in — defrauding 
you." 
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" I suppose it cannot be helped ?" said Martin. 

" Perhaps not ; certainly not as poor mamma 
has been brought up. We might have a mode- 
rate and comfortable home, bat other expenses 
would have to be given up." 

" You could not persuade your mother to settle 
down ?" he asked. 

" I think not ; I should have both Philis and 
mamma against me, and poor mamma has been 
used to so many comforts you know. Oh, but I 
wish I could," she added, throwing off the de- 
fensive and speaking with sudden candour. 

" But you cannot?" 

^^ No, I think not." 

" Such a life of perpetual visiting and hanging 
about is very bad for you ?'' 

« I know it is." 

" And there is no help for it?" 

" None; oh, but perhaps I may find a way out 
of it.'' 

"As Ella has done?" 

Una blushed up to the roots of her hair. 
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^^ Ella is happy now," she said, " and in think- 
ing of my difficulties, we need not reproach her, 
need we ?" 

"No, Una, only something which I cannot re- 
sist impels me to point out the difficulties and 
dangers of your position — you really must not be 
angry with me." 

He spoke as the strong rock might speak to 
the wave which dashed against it. 

" No," she said, " I will not be angry — only 
it is hard for you to think such things of me. I 
will try and do my difficult duties, uncongenial as 
they have now become, and hope — for I cannot 
put away hope — that I may see my way clear in 
the end. Do you think of any other plan ?" 

^^ None that I can mention at this moment, 
but if I do, may I hope that my advice would have 
any weight with you." 

" I should be very glad and very thankful to 
take it at all times." 

Then Martin turned towards the house. 

" I believe," he said " that supper is ready." 
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He said very little more as they approached the 
house, bat there was strength in his very silence, 
Una thought. 

When they had quite reached the door, he 
paused. 

'' I am glad you are disposed to trust me. I 
will certainly think about all this." 

Then she turned upon him with a little ex- 
citement 

" I am not going to live with Ella — to intrude 
myself there between her and her husband — they 
are better alone." 

" I know it— no ; I never thought of that — it 
never once entered my mind." 

^^ K," she said earnestly, " you could think of 
gome way by which I could be useful, in which I 
might emulate you ever so slightly, I should 
like that" 

<< Women are not men, and have not the same 

duties, Una." 

" No, no, of course not— only humbly, and at a 
distance, in the same course." 
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^^ I mean that women have not the same ob- 
ligations as men have." 

" How?" she asked, wonderingly. 

^^ Women are sometimes forced — nay, it is 
sometimes their duty to be dependent — in some 
gentle and guarded way, just because it is the 
duty of men to hedge about and guard them." 

Una shook her head. 

" I have no near relative of that kind." 

" No, perhaps not, and yet, what I meant was 
that it is not so wrong in a woman to be depend- 
ent as it is in a man. It was not that to which 
I objected, only the wandering and shifting." 

" Ah," she replied, '^ ours is a hard lot then ; 
after all, it is so beautiful to be independent" 

" Yes it is, of course, but children and women 
have to let other people earn their bread for them, 
and you can scarcely use the word dependence as 
applied to them." 

V 

" It is a very manly creed," answered Una, 
brightly, *^ but it is not mine, you know^ partly 
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because I am a woman, and have no father or 
brother." 

She knew nothing, it must be remembered^ of 
handsome Ensign Anderson's debts and extrava- 
gances, which had taught his widow so much 
craft and economy, or she might not thus have 
quoted her father. 

" But you trust me a little^ Una. I am a man, 
and will think for you." 

He looked at her with serious questioning eyes. 

^' Yes," she said, quietly, " I do not know any 
one I trust so much." 

Then they went into the house, and no more 
was said between them^ either that night or on 
the following morning, when Martin had an early 
breakfast preparatory to leaving. 

'' I shall send my father to you to-morrow," he 

said to his mother, as he rose up to go, " though 

what I shall do without him I cannot tellf he will 

manage everything for you as he has for me ; 

but I hope you will take pity on my lonely con- 
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dition^ and come soon^ for without him I shall be 
like a fish out of water.'* 

"Dear John," said Mrs. Latimer, *' is he so 
good to you ?" 

" Good, indeed he is, I have never poured my- 
self out a cup of tea ; nor I believe cut myself a 
bit of bread for the last three years. He is 
everything to me, and in giving him up to you, 
mother," — here he laughed, and kissed her 
^ heartily, " well, I suppose I give you your own, 
so I must not grudge him." 

Then he was gone. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Could it be true, thought Mrs. Latimer, would 
her husband be gentle with her, and not put her 
down and make her afraid ? That would be very 
nice, but she scarcely hoped it; she was so weak 
and timid, a mouse might trample on her, but 
Martin was so strong, he was afraid of no one ; 
he was made to be called master, and to make 
others go his way, so she looked forward to the 
morrow with joy, not fear. He had not been 
severe with her that once, when he had come, but 
then she had been ill, and he was always kind in 
illness, though he fretted at it. 
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She could not shake off the anxiety she felt, 
though she tried hard to do it She pictured her 
husband gallant and friendly for a few minutes 
for half an hour perhaps, then becoming petulant 
and nervous, and determined to have all his own 
way when the question should arise as to the 
affairs to be settled. He was so constantly in her 
thoughts that she could with difficulty go back 
to the past^ and could scarcely believe that but 
a day had passed since the funeral of poor Mrs 
Sowerby. 

She could not keep her thoughts to herself at 
last, and must tell them to Una. 

'^ Am I very wicked, I wonder," she said. ^' I, 
who always loved my husband so much why 
should I be so nervous ?— one would think he was 
a lover whom 1 had not seen for years, and feared 
to find changed." 

Then Una would pet and comfort her, and tell 
her she was sure it must be all natural, though, 
she added, '^ I think I should be nothing but 
glad." 
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" But, dear, I fear to see him changed," Mrs. 
Latimer returned, '^ such a gentleman as he was^ 
and he having had to do such menial things, will 
he not be altered?" 

" Yes," said Una, ^' but not for the worse, I 
should think, or Martin would be changed too." 

" It has been a different trial," Mrs. Latimer 
replied, " poor John has had to wait [upon the 
will of others ; oh, I dread either to see him 
entirely his old self, or more, to see him broken 
down and humiliated." 

Thus they would talk, treading the long walk 
by the close-trimmed espalier trees or nearer the 
house amongst the formal flower beds. When 
the morrow came, at last, they watched for the 
old man's coming, in the same strict companion- 
ship. Tremulous and easily excited, Mrs. Latimer 
paced the terrace, from whence they could gain a 
view of the public road, then, weary with waiting, 
fancied he might not come at all that day, and 
went in with Una to rest 

** He will not come to-day," she said, and in 
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her anxiety thought not of the manner of his 
coming, but only longed to see him, 

A summons at the hall door — a pause, — and 
then the man announced Mr. Latimer. 

Not ill dressed, as she had expected to see him, 
for his wardrobe had been good and had been 
well husbanded, bent perhaps a little more and 
the hair which had been iron gray, now white as 
snow, but all the old excitability of manner 
exchanged for a dignity he had never worn 
before. 

^* Oh, John," she cried, joyous tears rushing to 
her eyes, " I am so glad to see you." 

" Are you, dear," he said, and took her in his 
arms. " I haVe served a long probation without 
you, Jane, but Heaven helping, we will not part 
again." 

Then it was over, and they were quite at ease. 

^^I am sorry; very sorry," he said, taking 
Una's hand, *^ to hear how you have been served, 
but Martin bade me say he had thought, and 
should now act. You may be quite certain when 
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Mntm 8BTB a tliiii^ he mans to do iL** Unm 
BJiiMfing 1)T Uniy her hand imprisoiied, and 
her&oe benearii his seaidiing ere. eohraredher 
pale ched: all oreTyand the more when Mr. Lati- 
mer leieien dy Ueend her as he let go her hand. 

^ And now, Jane,^ he said, more hdskl j^ and 
Jane trembled, thinhing now he would be the old 
triant and master, so kred, but so feared, and 
only too wen obeyed. ^ Haitin is impalipnt tot 
joar return, and I am not in the least tired, so I 
can listen to your business." 

"ShaU Igor said Una. 

^^ No, no,*^ she returned, and Una, t^j^^in^ 
her ere, stared. 

Then Mrs. Latimer told her husband what she 
wanted. Might she be allowed to sell all that 
was left her, and might she take ont what rea^ 
money might be left and pay Mrs. Sowerby's 
fimeral eiqienses, and then dear off as mnch of 
their old debts as might be; then she trembled, 
iat business had been wont to excite him, but 
she breached again, when he answered. 
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" If you wish it, certainly yes, I have talked 
it over with Martin^ and he says by all means do 
it if you feel inclined, and trust to him for the 
future ; but, Jane, I find that the ready money in 
the bank is sufficient for the debts, and that will 
free Martin, and pay the poor things sooner^- 
and — and poor Widow Jones, our old baker, is 
on the verge of ruin ; although Martin has been 
able to give her a little lately," 

^^ I am so glad I can pay her, then, and with 
the money from the furniture, John—" 

*^ It is yours, to do what you like with, and 
doubtless you will employ it well, either by pur- 
chasing an annuity for yourself, as Martin 
suggests, or in any other way you may think 
proper." 

The fetters were off then ; she was to have an 
opinion of her own. 

"Oh, thank you, John," she said, in her soft 
dove like voice, and drew near to his side without 
fear, and took his white withered hand in her 
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fresher palm ; then Una knew her protection was 
no longer needed, and stole from the room. 

** You look as if you were afraid of me, Jane," 
he said, with a smile, ^^ while lought to be afraid 
to remember that such a dainty lady is reaUy my 
wife. I suppose youare my wife, eh?" 

Then she laid her head upon his shoulder. 
^*0f course T am, John. You sent me away 
remember, will you have me back ?" 

His answer was a kiss upon the soft cheek, 
still so fresh and fair ; while he laid his hand 
lightly on the silken hair scarcely confined by its 
particle of lace which she called a cap. Though 
she had been a wife so long, and was mother to 
such a stalwart son, she was yet little over forty, 
and the three years of still, almost girlish life had 
made her seem much younger. 

Looking at her, the years of his care and ruin 
seemed to go out of mind^ and his youth was 
returning to him. Was she not a wife of whom 
any man might be glad ? was she not returning 
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to him, and would not her first act be to free him 
from dishonour? 

" Believe me, Jane," he said, in a low voice, 
which sounded so like that of the lover who had 
wooed her from this very home, " I have had 
time to think in the long hours I have passed alone 
and 1 know well what I have cost you ; but have 
faith in me, as I have had patience with mysel f 
I cannot be wholly lost, for I am Martin's 
father." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



MBS. LATDfBB GOBS HOICK. 

Those were very busy days that followed at 
Brakhart House. The auctioneer had been sent 
for, and his men were in attendance. The house 
would pass into other hands ; for, as it had been 
proved, Mrs. Sowerby had long ceased to be 
more than the life-tenant, and all such arrange- 
ments involve business. One &ct was clear, 
however,— Mrs. Sowerby owed no debts, having, 
since her niece returned to her, taken to a strict 
system of ready money, for the purpose, faith- 
fully carried out, of leaving a clear surplus be- 
hind her. 
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At this time the husband and wife were 
much together, and Una found herself, in 
spite of every kindness from both, to be very 
lonely in those days. Mrs. Anderson and Philis 
were staying with gay friends at Cheltenham, 
and she could not but feel that her enforced re- 
turn to her mother's protection would be annoy- 
ing and unwelcome ; but no other course seemed 
open to her, and she knew that she must write 
and say so^ but she was delayed almost hourly 
by the remembrance of Martin's message. So 
much did she now dislike the life she had once 
led with so much pleasure, that she clung to any 
straw of help, — ^hesitating all the while whether, 
after all, it had been right to take his advice in 
the matter — a young man's advice as to her 
future course in life ; and yet how notably had 
he acted for himself? As the arrangements 
went on, and matters began to be settled in a 
quiet and orderly, yet most rapid and effective 
manner, under Mr. Latimer's care, she became 
more and more anxious. Mr. Latimer's daily 
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thought was of his boy, and how he would get on 
without him, which led him to hurry things, to 
Una's dread, who saw what seemed the last 
ground falling from beneath her feet 

At last she summoned up her courage, and 
wrote pathetically enough, poor child, to her 
mother. She felt she was beyond the power of 
making terms — she must take such as should be 
granted her, and she only petitioned her to make 
such arrangements for her return as she might 
think best. 

The letter was scarcely finished before another 
was brought her. It was from Sir Peter 
Walford, and ran as follows : — 

" Dear Una, 

*^ I hear that all the brilliant expec- 
tations formed for you by your mother have 
come to naught; and that, far from having a 
great fortune, you find yourself without a home. 
Will you come to me? A gouty old man, 
treading out his last days, may be no fitting 
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companion for your mirth; but as you are in 
sorrow you may be glad of even such a retreat 
from a world which has used you ill. Your room 
is prepared for you, and my esteemed friend, 
Mrs. Latimer, will probably give you an escort as 
far as Ipswich, where I will have you met at your 
own time. 

" I am, your affectionate kinsman, 

^* Peteb Walford." 

Had Una needed any comment on this letter 
she found it in a postscript of a letter from 
Martin, which his mother shewed her : 

" P.S.— Sir Peter Walford told me he should 
ask Miss Una Anderson to his house, with ulti- 
mate views of making it her permanent home. 
I hope she will be inclined to accede to this." 

Of course she was, and only too gladly. She 

changed her little pathetic note to her mother to 

a short request that she might accept Sir Peter's 

« 
invitation. By return of post she received a 
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scented missive, telling her, in the most caressing 
language, to do just what she liked best, and ac- 
cordingly she wrote to Sir Peter, and accepted 
his offer in the most grateM terms. 

By that time all was completed at Brakhart, 
the house being placed in the auctioneer's hands, 
and the servants ready to take their departure. 
Mrs. Latimer, who had looked forward to leaving 
with some fear, could not now repress the sweet 
joy and hope which were springing in her breast, 
making life all young and gladsome to her. Her 
husband was so different from what she had expected 
to find him. Broken-hearted, and subdued, and 
crushed, she had feared he might be, and had 
hoped for nothing like this. Adversity, borne 
with resignation and true humility, must lead in 
due time to an exaltation of spirit which deep 
religious feeling can alone bestow. To that ex- 
altation of spirit it was evident Mr. Latimer had 
attained, and his wife began to bless the day 
which had " brought him low," and sent Hevy- 
lands, with all its cares, far from them. 
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" And yet/* she said to herself many times, 
^^he looks now as if he could be master of 
Hevylands.'* 

Thns, with outward semblance of respectful 
mourning, and real sorrow for the poor old lady, 
who had done so much to smooth her lot for her, 
and yet, with almost girlish joy, she prepared to 
go to her new home. 

" Are you very sorry, darling, that we must 
go ?'* she said to Una on the last morning, as 
they waited in the garden while the last packing 
was being finished. 

" Yes ; very sorry now,'* said Una. " It was 
so sweet to have a home. I shall have none now ; 
but Brakhart has done its duty by me — ^poor 
Brakhartl" 

'^ I am glad you think so, dear, for I do not 
feel that it has. You have not been well-used ; 
but it is wise not to look at it in that light.—' 
Poor Brakhart! it is gone from all of us now." 

Tears were in their eyes when at last they bade 
Brakhart adieu for the last time, and got into 
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the well-packed fly, which was to take them all 
at least part of the way together. But, in spite 
of the tears, there was a deep joy in the 
mother's heart. 

" Oh, John," she said, when they had got a 
mile upon the road, and Brakhart was quite out 
of sight, ^^ it is so pleasant to be going home." 

At a little road-side inn, on the way to Ipswich, 
Sir Peter's carriage was waiting, with Sir Peter 
himself in it, to take charge of Una. 

Then she knew that she was welcome, and she 
tried hard to part from Mrs. Latimer with some- 
thing like composure; but could not, and so 
came full of tears to receive the kindly old ba- 
ronet's welcome. 

^^ Poor Una, darling child 1 " said Mrs. Lati- 
mer ; but even the sight of her tears could not 
still the deep untroubled joy welling up within 
her heart. 

They reached Ipswich, — came in over the well- 
remembered bridge, and up through the narrow 
streets, until they stopped at the Cantons' door. 
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" Now you are home, Jane," said her husband. 
He had chosen to come in the evening, when 
the foundry would be closed, knowing his son's 
habits, and, yes, — there they both were at the 
door — Martin and Joe, as merry as possible. 

" This is your youngest son, mother dear," said 
Martin, bringing Joe up to the door of the fly 
to receive her most gracious greeting. 

Then they both led her in to the pleasant 
sitting-room, where a comfortable tea, nicely 
spread upon a fine white cloth, was waiting her. 
In the midst of all the bustle she could yet find 
time to see how reverently Martin treated his 
father, and how the father and son were to each 
other more than friends. 

^* We are so glad to get you back, sir," she 
heard him say. Was this the man whose 
fidgety presence had torn up home's pleasant 
places with excitement, and whose absence had 
caused such a sensible relief. And then to hear 
the tjyo young men laugh, Joe being always the 
one to find whimsical subjects, and to play upon 
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ltfartin*8 graver hnmonr^— that wa« pleasant 
indeed; to find herself now laughing like a child 
at Joe^s harmless witticisms^ was happiness 
enongL She could not tell how solemn Brakhart 
had been^ until she found herself once again free 
in the sacred precincts of her home. 

They could not make too much of her, anj of 
them that night, and when bed-time came^ then 
she discovered that Ifartin must steal from the 
night those hours which he had devoted to her^ 
which made her a little vexed^ but very proud^ 
nevertheless. 

All the pleasure of that nighty however^ fell 
short of the pleasure of the next morning when 
sedately^ as became her new mourning, but with 
such a wild joyous heart, she accompanied her 
husband to the Bank to draw out the surplus 
which was all her own« The banker, who was an 
old friend, received her with lively kindness, and 
the more when he knew her intention. Her purpose 
now was to meet rad pay their old tradespeople 

—eyerj one* They bad been asked to call that 
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morning by a polite note from Mr. Latimer, and 
with some hope, but not very much, they all 
made their appearance, dropping in one after the 
other. It was a touching scene, more touching 
perhaps than that one when they had met once 
before at the Laurels. 

Mr. Latimer sat by his wife's side with a happy 
smile, as one who saw dishonour passing from 
him, and Martin stood behind his mother's chair, 
no longer the untried boy, or the exclusive 
country resident, but their fellow townsman, — one 
who went as it were arm-in-arm with them, bent 
upon the prosperity and advancement of himself 
and his neighbours. YouuQg as he still was, all 
knew that in reality^he represented the business, 
ability, and repute of Canton's, and that his band 
of workmen were the best paid, the most skilful, 
and the most trustworthy of any in the town. 

Mrs. Latimer, timid, as she always was, found 
a few gracious words of thanks to say to her old 
tradespeople, as they come before her. She had 
learned in the days gone by to tremble at their 
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names, and to feel that the coming of one of 
them coold make her heart sick, and now she 
could welcome each with a smile, and could tell 
them in her own sweet manner how sorry she 
was that they had been kept waiting so long. 

The last who came was Payne, the butcher, to 
whom a very heavy sum was due ; she knew her 
words would soon be circulated, and she took the 
opportunity of saying a little more to him, — 
a man whom she had always especially dreaded 

^' Martin promised that all our debts should be 
paid, and you did well to believe him, Mr. Payne. 
I am sure he would have done so himself, only 
my kind aunt has helped me, you see^ and I am 
glad to take that burden off him.'' 

" You are free now, then, to go ahead, Mr. 
Martin," said the butcher, good humouredly. 

^^ You forget the mortgage on Hevylands, Mr. 
Payne,'* said Martin, easily. 

The butcher gave a low whistle as he took up 
his bank-notes, and counted them into his pocket- 
book. No one thought now of ridiculing any- 
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thing Martin said he meant to do. And from 
that time it became an understood thing in the 
town that Martin meant to hold on by Hevy- 
lands. 

" I shall be happy to serve you when you come 
into possession," said Mr. Payne. 

'^ I rather suspect not in the way of butcher's 
meat/' returned Martin, 

" And why not ?" 

"You will have retired upon a fortune long 
before I have made mine, if report says truly," 
said Martin, " in which case," he added, extend- 
ing his hand with a hearty grip, ^' you must 
patronize me, remember." 

*' All right, Mr. Martin ; but as you are true 
in the matter of my retirement — though I mean 
to carry on the business in the wholesale still — 
do me the favour of dining with me this day 
next week. Do, pray do ; I shall take it as an 
honour." 

"An honour, Payne, th«\t is too good. Of 
course I shall come," and so they parted. 
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" My dear," cried Mrs, Latimer, " You dine 
with our old batcher ; I never heard of such a 
thing.'* 

"Yes, surely dear, and very proud that he 
should care to ask me. You forget, what I 
never shall forget, that I have gone into the 
ranks." 

" Yes Martin, but now — " 

"Now I am struggling out of them, of 
course. Bat I have learnt, mother, down below, 
what I never hope to forget if I climb up above, 
that is all. It would ill become me to think 
otherwise." 

" But your wife, dear, may not be of the same 
opinion." 

" My wife will be of my own way of thinking, 
I hope." 

" Ah, well, you can always give gentlemen's 
dinners," said Mrs. Latimer, relieved to find a 
feasible view of the case. 

" And, meanwhile, I must go to the foundry. 
Thank you, dear mother, for trusting yourself to 
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me. These debts have been a heavy drag on my 
mind.'' Here he kissed her heartily, and resumed 
his business gravity. Surely Hevylands was but 
a dream. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



UNA FINDS A NEW HOME. 

It was the evening of a sultry day, and Una sat 
with Sir Peter in his library. They had become 
great friends. The old gentleman had time and 
patience for long talks^ and could listen more 
patiently to her conversation than he could to 
reading, which he liked to do himself between 
whiles. 

Una had known him from childhood, and yet 
had never understood him so well. She possessed 
all the natural courage of her mother, with an 
acquired and steady humility. She was not, 
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therefore, afraid to talk to him ; neither was she 
impatient when he gently ridiculed any odd 
notions she brought forward. 

She was seated near him on a low confessional 
<5hair, with a book which he had recommended 
her lying on her lap, but she was talking with 
him. Their subject was Martin Latimer. 

"Do you not think him a very extraordinary 
man ? " she asked. 

"In what way?" he replied, as if about to 
contest her opinion. 

" In doing so much at that foundry when so 
young, before even his apprenticeship expired." 

" He has not done more than Pitt, who at his 
age ruled the nation." 

"Oh , no, of course not, but he has been very 
good." 

" I know he has ; and he has so bestirred him- 

self to think, moreover, that the evenings he 

spends with me are quite intellectual treats; 

and he is not above taking advice from men 

who know the world." 
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^^ Does he spend evenings with yon ? " asked 
Una^ with new interest 

" Once a- week — and this is his night ; if I 
mistake not it is his knock I hear now. Nay^ 
little maiden, you have fortunately dressed to 
please an old man's eye, and therefore you need 
not run away, but go to him, you will find him 
in the other room; tell him to excuse me for 
half-an-hour^ and I will join him when I have 
finished my nap. 

Una hesitated 

** Nay, go,'* he said, with a smile ; " he knows 
my way, and will not be offended." 

She went, trembling, but glad. 

He was standing in the middle of the room, 
hat in hand ; he turned to her, smiling, as she 
gave him Sir Peter's message. 

"He expects you to stay the evening," she 
said, shyly looking at his hat 

Whereupon he went into the hall and put it 
down; then coming back again, he said, as if 
resuming their talk in the espalier walk. 
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^^ 70a are contented with your present home, I 
hope.'* 

^^ Indeed I am ; and if I guess rightly ^ I owe it 
to you," 

" Sii' Peter and I are very old friends,'* he 
answered, evasively. 

" And you told him of the strait I was in ; 
and you, who had never asked a favour for 
yourself, asked one for me." 

" I had promised to think for you, you know 5 
and somehow," he said this smiling, and with his 
business manner all gone, ^^ since the night when 
you came to me across the snow, and patronised 
me so magnificently, I have felt that you had a 
kind of claim upon me." 

'^ It is very good to pay the woman for the 
foolish act of the child." 

" Nay, it was a very generous act ; you thought 
I was being Ul-used, and you came to help me. 
You cannot think how often, when I sit at work 
at night, I fancy I hear a low tapping on the door. 
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and see you shiniDg in upon me from the 
cold night." 

" And yet what a scolding you gave me." 

" Well I think you deserved that, you know, for 
the worldly notions you hurled at me5 just too 
when I had bid defiance to the worlds but I am 
forgetting what I meant to say. I have been in 
the habit, for a long time past, of paying Sir Peter 
a visit every Wednesday evening, do you mind 
my continuing to do so ?" 

^^ Why should I?" 

*^ My social position, at present—" he began. 

" Do not, — oh, do not, if I could think that my 
being here would interfere with you in any way, I 
would go away directly." 

'' I only asked your consent/' he said^ smiling. 
^' I had no desperate measures in view, I assure 
you ; so then I accept that friendship you offered 
me years ago on a Christmas night and will try 
to deserve it, that is, if you think I have not 
ceased to be a gentleman." 
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" I am rejoiced," she said, looking up with 
smiling eyes; "then your opinion of me is 
changed. I am so glad to have you for a friend." 

She put out her small hand to ratify the bond . 
She was so young, and seemed so glad and happy 
at his approval. He looked down at the tiny 
hand she offered him, and did not take it for an 
instant, but as she was about to withdraw it 
pained, he seized it, pressed it firmly ; then rose 
and began to pace the room. 

As she looked at him wonderingly he returned 
quite subdued and quiet, and offered her his own 
strong hand again. 

'^ There take it," he said, ^' it will always be 
ready to do you a kindness when it knows what 
kindness is." 

She put her hand fearlessly in his. " You have 
promised to be my friend, and I am quite content.'* 
Yet she wondered in herself to see him so agitated, 
and looked at him with a puzzled expression in 
her violet eyes. 

" Ah, you are trying to read me now," he said, 
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with a bright smile which iUamined all his &ce^ 
^^ but you cannot, and I hope and trust you will 
not be able ; but remember we are firiends, and I 
think that means that you will tell me all your 
secsrets?'' 

** I have none." 

'^ NO; no ; of course, I know you have none, but 
if you ever have any.'* 

'^ On one condition/' she said, archly. 

'' On what ?" 

** That you tell me all yours." 

^' I cannot, indeed, — ^indeed you do not know 
what you ask, but some day if you still wish it 
I will tell you any secret I have, and if you would 
only promise me5 you do not know what a futhful 
keeper of secrets I can be." 

" Well then, I promise." 

He looked at her in joyful confidence. 

" How happy you have made me — ^how I shall 
look forward to these evenings ; oow let us 
come to Sir Peter, and if he is asleep we willhave 
a game of chess." 
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He seemed hnmed, as if afraid of saying more, 
and they went into the other room together. 

Sir Peter was very wide awake, however, and 
they had no chess ^that night Bat the next 
Wednesday when he came she had the chess 
board ready and he was shown at once to the 
library where Sir Peter dozed as they played. 
Finding he liked chess, she studied the game, 
and learned to beat him sometimes5 which gave 
him new zest in the entertainment, and then she 
was a good listener, and would sit and listen while 
they talked. 

Thus listening, she no longer wondered that 
Martin found so much to do and that he should have 
to work so hard, for the varied subjects he could 
discourse upon, and the weighty and well-con- 
sidered opinions he brought forward on political 
economy, shewed an amount of study which, 
combined with his business habits, astonished 
her. When she once asked him what were his 
reading hours, he answered — ' between times,' — 
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which, taking into consideration the subjects he 
had studied, amazed her rather more than ever. 

" I suppose you like these dry books, then ?'^ 
she said at one time. 

"You call them dry, but to me they are 
sweeter than stolen waters, and bread eaten in 
gecret" 

One peculiarity of his mind, if such it might 
be termed^ was his intimate acquaintance with 
the Proverbs of Solomon ;— he was accustomed to 
refer to them in thought constantly, and in after 
life he sometimes asserted that he had been able to 
refute the most cunning by the use he made of 
them. His business life seemed made up as it were 
of the Book of Proverbs, and he often said that no 
essay on life could give more instruction in actual 
worldly difficulties, which every young man, rich 
or poor, must meet with. " Under Providence," he 
would say, in the after years when he looked back 
upon a triumphant course of business success, " I 
owe my prosperity to the knowledge of the world, 
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and the sound views of life contained in the 
Book of Proverbs, which I have always mentally 
consulted in any difficulty, knowing them from 
frequent reading almost by heart, and being able 
to refer to them with ease, from memory, seldom 
if ever failing to find advice which suited my 
wants." 

Under Mrs. Latimer's guidance Una had be- 
come soft, docile, and womanly, and thus the soil 
was prepared for the good seed which Martin 
sowed so abundantly. She read or tried to read 
the books which pleased him ; she cultivated her 
mind to the utmost, and developed as much as 
possible every accomplishment he delighted in. 
They were not lovers. Martin, ruled by his better 
judgment, had foreseen, that with so long a 
delay necessarily existing before he dare think of 
marriage, it would but be tempting himself and 
her into a sickly stage of existence, in which — 
for so he had seen it in others — one subject of 
thought would exclude all others. But hoping to 
make her his wife, he tried rather to make their 
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pursuits alike — to bring their thoughts to bear 
on the same interests, and to find in each other's 
society a pleasure which lovers sometimes do not 
find when love has grown tame and old. Perhaps, 
after all, however, love threw a halo over every- 
thing to these two ; but it is certain that from 
that first night Martin did not again approach 
the subject These Wednesday evenings, which 
in the old days he had used to call his good 
society evenings, might now be siyled his youthful 
evenings. Ruling a large body of men, and work- 
ing for such heavy stakes, Martin was in the 
foundry a stem disciplinarian with himself and 
others ; but on these happy nights he dared to 
find his youth again, perhaps even the joyousness 
of that boyhood which he had so willingly laid 
aside for the premature cares of manhood. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



MRS. LATIMER AT OANTON'S. 

A FEW days had scarcely passed before Mrs. 
Latimer" became as settled in her new home as if 
she had been born in it. She commenced a cor- 
respondence with Mrs. Canton on the reasonable 
excuse of thanking her for the kindness she had 
shown her son, and promised to take all the 
care she conld of Joe. Mr. Canton was better, 
the return letter said, for Ventnor was doing 
wonders for him, and he had been so deeply in- 
terested in Mrs. Latimer's letter that they had 
read it over several times. Would she mind 
writing again? Of course not; Mrs. Latimer 
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was only too pleased, and fell into writing a kind 
of simple journal, mystifying the business mat- 
ters wonderfully, but bringing in the chatty 
deta'ds in a way which brought her great fame at 
Ventnor, and kept home nearer to them than 
they had at all hoped to keep it when the lady 
from Brakhart first came to take possession. 

She reported how Martin's spirits were rising, 
for the Stacy order was completed at last, with- 
out failure, by the day appointed. She entered 
minutely into all the arrangements made for 
a public opening of the bridge, and told how they 
went to see it, and entered enthusiastically into 
the festoons of flowers, and the flags, and bands 
of music employed. She retailed all the compli- 
ments she had heard, "as if," said good Mrs. 
Canton, " she had been a tradesman's wife, and 
not a lady all her life ;" and besides spoke so 
modestly of her son, and found so much that was 
pleasant to say of Joe, that it was quite a gala 
day at Ventnor when her letter came. 

It was accompanied by a more business-like 
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one from Martin, entering into business details 
to his old master in a respectful manner, as 
deferring entirely to his opinion, and awaiting 
his advice. 

" I have," said Martin, *^ paid off Mr. Oldham's 
loan, although he pressed me to keep it, saying 
he was quite contented with our bond; but I 
know you will be glad it is done, as the profits 
leave a sufficient sum to enable us to undertake any 
new enterprise of the same kind. Indeed,Ihave one 
now offering, of which I will tell you more when 
I have considered whether it will be advisable." 

New enterprises were indeed pressing upon 
Martin. His reputation for business, prudence, 
and ability, heightened by his great private in- 
tegrity, stood very high, and he was found fit to 
be trusted. Almost weekly he was taking on 
more men ; the works were rapidly extending, 
and could Mr. Canton have stepped in, he would 
hardly have known his own foundry. Neverthe- 
less, the home expenses were limited in the same 
exact manner. These arrangements Mr. Latimer 
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had passed over to his wife, and had obtained 
some little nominal employment in the fonndiy, 
which gave him an excuse for keeping his son in 
sight 

" I am afraid you love that boy too well, 
John/' his wife once said to him, a little 
anxiously ; but he replied, in words that might 
well reassure her, 

*^ He is my Isaac ; but no night goes by that 
I do not pray that I may hold him as Abra- 
ham held his son — ^ready to give him up at a 
day's notice." 

Mrs. Latimer was getting very attached to 
Joe, and he to her. He was quite a ladies' man, 
and liked to fetch and carry for her^ and to learn 
from her all the little etiquettes upon which he 
placed so high a value. He -spent his idle time 
much in her society, and found in it a charm 
which made him rather contemptuous of some of 
his former associates. He could not see so deep, 
nor look so far beneath the surface as Martin 
could; and leaving little vulgarisms behind, 
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nnder Mrs. Latimer's guidance, he was too apt 
to see nothing in his former friends but the vul- 
garisms which they had not put aside. But to 
these Martin resolutely shut his eyes, so much 
so, indeed, that vulgarity, being in itself a spurious 
article, seldom developed itself in his presence ; 
whereas Joe was always finding something t^ 
laugh at or quiz. 

^' Is he not an old screw, that Martin?" he said 
to Mrs. Latimer, one night. 

** A screw !" she exclaimed, ^' Martin a screw ! 
when he is maintaining us in so much comfort." 

'^ Yes ; but that Stacy bridge has brought in 
lots of money, and he declares it is aU in use. 
I wanted him to join me in a boat, as he would 
not keep a carriage; but he says he has neither 
time nor money to spare, and I had much better 
hire." 

*^ You forget that your firm is keeping up two 
establishments — one at Ventnor, and one here, 
and business may not always come in so fast." 

*' I remember nothing," said Joe gallantly ; 
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" but that I long to show you how much I owe 
you." 

Mrs. Latimer laughed gently. ** Why, Joe, 
the obligation is on the other side, had not your 
father befriended Martin — " 

^^ Allow me to interrupt you," said Joe. ^* It 
was Martin who began it— he owes it all to him- 
self. He was so angry when my father told him 
he would cut me when he was master of Hevy- 
lands that he took my father's fancy altogether ; 
and then look how he has worked. If he has 
not been his own friend and ours too, I do not 
know who has. But it was not of that I was 
speaking, it was of your kindness. — Men with 
men can descend, and associate well enough ; but 
for you, a lady, to give me your friendship." 

" Well, and how did you wish to reward me — 
by a boat ? I am too timid for the water." 

" I only wanted Martin to give you more to 
spend in our joint names; and he won't, the 
screw I " 
" Better let Martin have his own way, Joe. 
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Nothing will oblige me more, be very sure. 
You can scarcely believe, I daresay, how 
pleasant it is to me to be careful, and to know 
that I owe all to him, dear fellow — more precious 
to me than twenty sons." 

Thus time sped on, and rapidly, spent as it was 
in healthy exercises of mind and body. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



DEATH OF MR. CANTON. 

One sad event occurred in the year which followed 
Mrs. Sowerby's death. Mr. Canton,who had seemed 
to rally, and who had gone pretty well through 
the first winter at Ventnor, sank again rapidly 
in the autumn of the next year. Martin 
made time to go and remain some days with him; 
and he found, to his great joy, how tranquil his 
mind was, and how prepared he felt to leave the 
scene of his earthly labours. 

" I can trust you, Martin, with my wife and 
son," he said to him. *^ All that you have pro- 
mised you have faithfully carried out, and will to 
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the end, I am certain. J£ it had not been for 
yon I might have died in poverty when I conld 
no longer work. You will see to poor Mary, and 
keep Joe straight, I know. Yes, thank you, you 
need not promise, — your very looks are more 
than some men's words. Tell Prince, when you 
see him, that I often think of what he said of the 
white cross lying on Adams*s tomb. It took 
me to reading his books, and I think, like his 
^ Old Man,' that I am going home. But 1 do 
not feel as if I ought to lie here — I, who have 
been a busy man all my life ; it seems too quiet, 
like. Let me be taken back to Ipswich, where 
I have worked and striven hard, and let my 
fellow-townsmen judge of me." 

Martin only left him to give place to Joe ; and 
he contrived that he should remain with his 
father until he died. He was then brought back 
to Ipswich, and buried, as he had wished to be, 
in the sight of his fellows. 

The question then arose as to what was to be- 
come of Mrs. Canton; and Joe was sadly 
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troubled about that, and the necessity which he 
feared existed of breaking up the pleasant home, 
which Mrs. Latimer had made so charming. But 
Mrs. Latimer set that at rest, — she wrote at once 
offering to give up the Cantons' home; but 
asking might they^not remain together — might 
she not have the privilege of repaying Mr. Can- 
ton's kindness by soothing the first trouble of 
his widow. 

Mrs. Canton, who knew Joe's views as to so- 
ciety, was glad to accede to this plan, — she was 
to keep the keys, and rule the house, as in the old 
days — that was her stipulation, which was very 
readily complied with ; and on these conditions, 
Mrs. Canton returned to her old home. The two 
women, so strangely assorted, settled down better, 
perhaps, than they would have done if 
they had been more alike ; but both had 
good warm hearts and kindly tongues, 
and, differently as they had lived, throve in a 
wonderful accordance which surprised their neigh- 
bours, and delighted Joe. In all this Mrs. Lati- 
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mer had acted with the kindest feelings towards 
him, and gave up something on his account. — to 
him, she felt she owed much of Martin's happi- 
ness, and suddenly to throw him back on his old 
life was to place both mother and son at a disad- 
vantage, whereas if she gave her countenance 
and society to Mrs. Canton, refined in every art 
of life as she was known to be, those friends who 
had continued to call on her, would gradually 
learn to show attention to the veritable trades- 
man's widow, homely as she was. 

" One thing do surprise me, that it do," the 
widow said one day, some weeks after her return, 

"And what may that be, dear?" kindly re- 
turned Mrs. Latimer. 

" Why to see that all things go on here in the 
same homely fashion as when I left it." 

" Is it not more wise ? we act under Martin's 
orders." 

" By all means more prudent, and to my mind 
more comforting ; but what surprises me is that 
we were Uving so different at Ventnor." 
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^ Indeed ! '^ said Mn. Latimer, interested. 

'^ Martin was always writing, ' Do iH>t mind 
wbat money yoa spend, so that joa can bat save 
him,' — and he had a London doctor down, and I 
think it was near apon fifty pound Martin paid 
him; and then when all that was no use, he 
keeps writing, ^ Have a carriage for him every 
day, or get him a wheel-chair ; do not spare him 
a comfort he can enjoy,' — ^and I did not spare 
him, poor fellow, thinking you were doing the 
like here, though Joe told me again and again, 
no." 

" You may be very sure Martin knew what he 
was about," said Mrs. Latimer, with tears welling 
up in sympathy with the widow ; ** but I knew 
nothing of those letters ; I was told how much I 
was to spend, and I took care to spend no more, 
that was all I knew." 

"Ah I" said Mrs. Canton, ** Martin would 
take the coat off his back for another, I know he 
would," and she wiped her eyes. 

" It was right the senior partner should spend 
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while he lived, and enjoy the fruits of his in- 
dustry,'* said Mrs. Latimer. 

" Well, it is a comfort to think he had as much 
luxury, poor fellow, as if he had been a prince," 
said poor Mrs. Canton ; *^ it ' is no use fretting 
now, I will step and see if Sally has put down 
the meat" 

Mrs. Latimer had always found that Sally put 
down the meat without being told, and rather 
better for not being fussed; but it was Mrs. 
Canton's homely way to see to things herself, 
and she would not have interfered with her for 
the world. 

After Mr. Canton's death, Martin and Joe 
became joint partners, with equal profits, a liberal 
allowance being made to the widow, as agreed ; 
but the firm still went by the name of Cantons', 
though it was quite understood that Martin was 
the leader in the business ; and although Joe was 
constantly deferred to, pushed forward, and 
mentioned by Martin, it was pretty plain, both to 
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Joe and others^ whose head worked the bnsioess. 
All things prospered in his hands ; the same un- 
tiring industry marked every day ; the same 
honest toil and the same thanks-giving liberality 
of mind and hand, went on, making up a com- 
plete life. 

Thus day followed day— week, week — month, 
month — and year, year ; and ere many of them 
had gone round. Cantons' had become a house of 
mark, no longer known in Suffolk only, but ex- 
tending its reputation to the metropolis and to 
other towns, and surely and steadily, and by dint 
of hard work, and frugal care and pleasant in- 
dustry, rather than by any great experimental 
knowledge, the partners were making their 
fortunes ; and men said, " Look at them well ; 
they are not wiser nor more clever than others, 
these men ; they have not brilliant genius, or 
striking powers of invention, but they have nerve 
and sinew, and frugality and industry, and good 
hard work in them ; and, moreover, they are 
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God-fearing men; and He who buHds np our 
nation, builds it of men like these." 

This is what they said of the firm ; and those 
who knew it well, knew that the firm in reality- 
meant Martin Latimer. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE GOOD FIRM OF CANTONS'. 

The firm meant Martin Latimer — ^yes, but years 
had done their work with Joe — and he also had 
become a steady and hard-working man, and the 
care and pains which Martin had bestowed to 
hold him to his work were rewarded at last. 

Again it was summer, and Martin sat in the 
small counting-house, which alone of all the 
building round it was unchanged ; the men had 
gone from their work, leaving the master as 
usual, the last at his — and he sat now thought- 
fully happy, for work had become to him now as 
play. It is ngt work which harasses men. 
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but debt and difficulty, and Martin saw no debts 
in the fair balance-sheet now lying before him. 

He looked up an d listened now and then, as if 
expecting some one, and then waited again as 
patient and happy. At last a step was heard 
coming up the courtyard, and the last popular 
air sung in a rich tenor announced his partner's 
coming. 

They exchanged a look of affection, and Joe 
could see that there was nothing very distressingly 
business-like in his face. 

"What is it, Martin?" 

" I want to consult you ; I want you to look 
o\er our books." 

^^ For what purpoqp ?" said Joe, with the same 
airy lightness of manner, though Martin knew 
that it was now only the outer covering, and that 
in essentials they thought alike, " I see time after 
time that we grow richer and richer, and yet that 
we eat the same dinners, and Uve in the same hum- 
drum way as ever. I am not a miser, old fellow, 
that the bare [sight of the figures can satisfy 
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me; i^ with all your balance, 70a wonld let 
me keep a riding-horse, or give yonr mother a 
carriage—" 

'^ Ah, yes, I see," returned Martin, ^ bat the 
time has nerer come for all that ; yon^ who so 
often refer to yonr place in the world, must see 
by this time that I did right to prerent yon wast- 
ing means in mere showy pretension^ when 
nothing but hard fignresand actual money conld 
make yonr position such a one as yon desired." 

'^ Yery well, old fellow, and hare I not been a 
model of obedience to my jonior partner ?" 

'^ Perhaps no partner would hare suited me 

better,^ said Martin, reflectiTely ; ^^ but now I am 

going to £ill a little into your humour, as you 

haye so long giren way to mine. You hare 

always wished to leaye Ipswich?^ 

^ I am more reconciled now," said Joe, in a 
little wonder. 

*^ And therefore can leare it with mijfre safety. 
I propose opening an establishment in London^ of 
which you would hare the chaigeu" 
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"Glorious. I do not ask, can we afford it; I 
know we can if you say so." 

" You will see here that we are in a position to 
withdraw twelve thousand pounds apiece. I 
want to withdraw mine altogether to carry out a 
purpose I have worked for all these years, and 
you are free to do the same if you like, but 1 
would advise its remaining in the business, and 
paying you interest, and employing it in opening 
a place in London ; that will give you what you 
have long desired— a change of place. At the 
same time, it is open to you to retire, and I will 
buy you out if you prefer it." 

" No," said Joe, '^ I like the work now, and 
should be miserable without it. If I go to Lon- 
don, I get all I desire — an opportunity of being a 
gentleman ; here I shall never be admitted on equal 
terms with yourself — although we are equal in 
money matters — but ifyou think there is any risk, 
you take your twelve thousand first, and I will 
wait for the London scheme." 

" There will be no undue risk it you will 
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work as well in London as you have lately 
worked here. I shall continue here ; I have, as 
you know, no dislike to Ipswich, but like it as 
the scene of my struggles and success, although I 
may 'take a country house— you know my heart 
was always set on Hevylands, — but Mr. 
Dalrymple refuses to let the mortgage be 
paid off, and he was so good about it once that 
I am not inclined to press the matter." 

" Have you not heard the news, then ?" said 
Joe, ** indeed I thought it was about that you 
sent for me." 

" What news ?" 

" I heard it as I came up the town, — poor Mr. 
Dalrymple is dead, he died last night" 

" Poor man !" said Martin, " I did not look for 
that," and he shaded his eyes thoughtfully. 

" Now I see what you want," said Joe. " Make 
arrangements with the executors as soon as you 
can, and put off the London scheme ; there is a 
mortgage on the furniture, I can lend you the 
money to pay for that" 
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" Thank you, Joe ; but now, if I get Hevylands, 
I can pay the other off by degrees. I shall only 
work the harder. You cannot think how I have 
longed to put my dear old father back in his place. 
Now that and the London scheme go together, 
and working as we are now doing, if we live, there 
is little fear of the result. Poor Dalrymple, I had 
little thought of that ; I only meant to go to him 
with the money in hand, and to try to get him to 
let me pay it, offering, if necessary, to let him rent 
the house; but promise me not to say a word now, 
until the funeral is over. I used to think Hevy- 
lands would be to me a love, instead of wife or 
child, but there are better loves than that, after 
alL How I once longed for the place I— and now 
the shadow of death lies there, and warns us of 
the uncertainty of all earthly possessions." 

But Joe recalled him from this sad humour — ^if 
London was to be decided upon, then he must 
hear all about it. Martin, he was sure, never spoke 
until he had thought a scheme well out, and he 
found truly that he had thought of this so 
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minntelyy had made so many enquiries, and 
learned so much, that the whole affair needed only- 
Joe's consent. The very place was found ready 
to his hand if he chose to take it, and the money 
so placed as to be had at a day's notice without in- 
jury to the business which they had worked so welL 

^' Why, Martin, we are quite moneyed men. I 
see you will not take your place at Hevylands 
without putting me in a better position also." 

*^We are moneyed men," returned Martin, 
" The few speculations I have tried have been 
successful and lucrative, but have never placed 
the firm in peril. I have never risked more than 
we could afford to lose; but remember we are 
still working men — in London it must be hard 
work, remember, as well as down here ; and I must 
have as much to do in the direction of the Lon- 
don business as you have in this." 

** Only too gladly," replied his partner, " what 
you touch undergoes the regular process of 
turning first to copper, then silver, and then to 
gold." 
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Martin laughed at this apt description of his 
industry and power. 

" We have a glorious future before us," he said ; 
^' life still in its early summer, and our business 
like a well-tried steed, whose power we know. 
With care you will soon be able actually to pa- 
tronize those arts in which you once aspired to be 
a worker. I have grown to my work, and may 
never leave it now, but you some day may find 
the means of indulging in those lighter occupa- 
tions you once thought so essential to happiness." 

" I was going to say," said Joe, his eyes kind- 
ling with his friend's words, but with his old light- 
ness, nevertheless, " that we are moneyed men, 
and have worked so hard that now we are in 
danger of being old bachelors, and losing the 
worth of our money after all." 

" Nay, there is ample time, you could not do 
both. Joe, my old friend, it was necessary for 
your happiness that you should marry into a rank 
above the one you started in — now you may seek 
a wife and win her." 

VOL. in. L 
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^' Yes, but where," answered Joe, ruefdily, " I 
could have loved with ease any pretty girl in the 
town six years ago, — now it is a different matter." 

" Exactly, because you are worth having. Never 
mind," Martin added, with a laugh. *' I only 
thought you would be glad to have my consent to 
your settling at once if you choose, as you will be 
able to gain such a wife as alone could have 
equalled your wishes. Now we must go to the 
house, and though you may speak of London, say 
not a word of Hevylands, let me break it gently 
to my father in my own way. I remember well 
how trying I found his well-meant surprise when 
he took the house in Dog's Head Lane, and I 
must be very cautious with him about Hevy- 
lands." 
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CHAPTER XXL 



HEVYLANDS I 

Very careful about Hevylands— yes, he must 
indeed be careful. Man as Martin had grown, 
how well he remembered the purchase of Hevy- 
lands, and the wild excitement which had grown 
up in his father's heart How should he break 
it to him ? how should he say, " Take back your 
place, father ; take the house you so longed for. 
Hold up your head again amongst your neigh- 
bours." 

Thinking of this, he took to walking with him 
sometimes of an evening, for the days were long, 
and he always had the subject on his lips^ bat 
had not the courage to speak of it. 

L 2 
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One night, — the late tenant had been buried 
the week before, — he persuaded him to come 
along the strand of the Orwell with him. 

"I should like to look in at the old place 
again," he said, as they came near to Hevylands^ 
and then he told his father how he had come over 
that summer afternoon long ago, and had wooed 
Hevylands, and learned to love it as his home. 
He told him how he lay upon the smooth turf, 
while the shadow lengthened on the sun-dial, 
and the white pigeons flew down upon the 
lawn; and how that picture had lived in his 
memory ever since, and had for ever remained as 
the picture of his future home. 

They were leaning over the side gate leading 
from the shore, through which Martin had entered 
as he concluded his sketch, and he looked furtively 
in his father's face. 

^' I hope they will not come on the firm for the 
mortgage, Martin ; but they cannot, can they V" 
said the old man, apprehensively. 

^' Why should they," said Martin in surprise. 
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•^ They could found no claim through you on the 
firm, and the worst they could do would be to 
sell it ; that they probably may think of doing. " 

" You forget, Martin, that at the time, as some 
poor compensation, so I thought, I made the place 
over to you before the affair was concluded. 
K you could ever pay off the mortgage or part, 
you might afford tp live there very quietly." 

" Yes, very quietly," said Martin, as if con- 
sidering. 

" All the land could be let off, you know," 
said Mr. Latimer. " I would think of it by 
degrees." 

"I have thought of it ever since we lost it. I 
have always meant to redeem it, and held the 
power to do it on purpose." 

" It was wise ; it helped you in the business. 
People still call you Latimer of Hevylands." 

^^ And so it is mine then, if I can ever pay off 
the mortgage. I should like to live there, father, 
would you ?" 

^* I am not worthy," said the old man humbly. 
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'^ I forfeited my right to house and land. Look 
across the water at my once fair possession, — the 
substance which I let faJl for this shadow. No, 
I am not worthy, and would not take it now ; but 
Martin, if you might have it — " he looked earnestly 
at him. 

" Would you like to live there with me if I 
could get it," said Martin dreamily. 

" Anywhere with you," said his father, " did I 
not prove that in Dog's Head Lane?" 

Martin unfastened the gate, and went on to 
the lawn ; as he did so, he heard a flutter in the 
air, and the white pigeons descended from the 
roof, gracefully alighting on the smooth lawn be- 
low. Martin could not restrain an exclamation 
of delight. 

" You see," said Mr. Latimer, looking about 
him, " It was. a good place to buy. The house 
is not so very large, though it looks well, and the 
fancy ground about it is not very considerable ; it is 
not an expensive place to keep up, and every field 
adjoining is ^ood ground, and lets well. It was a 
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good investment for my money, had there been 
money to invest." 

^* You still think then, sir, that if — that when 
I can muster the money it would be a good in- 
vestment for me." 

" Certainly— certainly I do. We will hold on 
and hope for the best, some day you may get it 
back, and I may live to see your children play 
upon this lawn; where, as it were, I staked and 
lost all the joy of your boyhood." 

" But you did it all for me, and we will have 
the old place yet He who took it away has 
given it back," and he raised his hat as he was 
always known to do when mentioning the name 
too sacred to be lightly spoken. " Father, I have 
money enough; I am able to redeem it. My 
best thought through all these years has been to 
put you back here." 

<^ Martin, is it true?" 

*' Quite true. I paid the money back this 
morning." 

The old man leant upon the sundial, and burst 
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into tears — tears of joy and heartfelt thanksgiv- 
ing. His repentance had been accepted then, — 
his patient humility in his downfall had led again 
to his uprising. 

The sun went down in golden splendour, tinging 
the trees with fire, and still these two men stood 
and talked of the past and of the future, these 
two, father and son, and friend and chosen com- 
panion — and as they stood thus sedate, yet joyous, 
questioning of their past history, discussing its 
pitfalls, and deeply thankful for its conquests, 
there seemed little cause to doubt that the time 
for good fortune was come to both. To one late, 
the other early, but to each in the right time, for 
prosperity does not always bless. There was no 
doubt, now, that they were both sober-hearted 
enough, and that there would be no troublous 
excitement now to mar the peace of posses- 
sion. 

^^ Hevylands is yours," said Mr. Latimer ; 
" nothing would induce me to take it from you ; 
but — but you will let us live with you ?" 
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This was in answer to Martin's urgent request 
that he would accept it 

"Why, father," said Martin triumphantly, 
" did you for one instant think that I could live 
without you, and, supposing I ever married, you 
would not mind it then ?" 

" I long for nothing more, Martin, than to see 
a son of yours upon my knee." 

Then Martin gave his father his arm, and they 
went home together. 

" You will tell my mother," he said, as they 
reached their own door ; " and do not let her 
hope too much, for though the rent has taken 
something off the amount, we have still much of 
the furniture to pay for. You will be glad to tell 
my mother yourself, and I am going round to 
call on Prince— so faithful a friend ought not to 
learn one's news second hand." 

As he went he felt glad that there still re- 
mained a debt on Hevylands, for even as it was the 
blood coursed through his veins with a wild de- 
light, strangely at variance with his steady, well- 

L 6 
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balanced temper of mind. It was well, therefore, 
it was yery well, he thought, that there shoold 
still be something to act as a weight to keep 
down any excitement which might be caused by 
the recovery of their old position, although to 
him it was not a surprise, but the firuit of patient 
toil and long expectation. 

He was received most cordially by Mr. Prince, 
and warmly congratulated. He sat a comfort- 
able hour with him, talking over the past, and 
showing in the fullest way how much he appre- 
ciated his friendship, which he had found ever 
consistent, and to be relied upon, in spite of the 
bombastic manner which too often gave Joe an 
opportunity of mimicking him with eflFect. At 
last he returned home. 

It was late then, and his mother alone sat up 
to wait for him. He put up his hat and came in 
quietly. 

'' Oh, Martin," she said, " is this aU true?" 
*^ Quite tiue, dear," he said, standing respect- 
fully before her ; ^^are you glad?" 
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" Martin," she said, below her breath, *^ I am 
afraid — Will your father bear it? — Shall we be 
happy?" 

*' I hope so. I have been very careful not to 
excite him; you see no sign, do you?" 

" No, no ; only we have been so happy here." 

'^ Eemember, dear," he said, sitting down by 
her, ^' that Hevy lands is now mine ; having some 
latent fear of himself, it may be, my father re- 
fuses to take it, but perhaps it is better so. You 
can trust me, mother ?" 

" Yes, my brave one, yes." 

** And there is still a mortgage on the furniture 
to be discharged ; we must live like hermits there 
for the present." 

At that she brightened wonderfully. 

^* Ah, that will make us wiser than before. We 
need not try to make a show. We will be real 
and true, shall we not?" 

" Of course, mother ; and I may have my 
gentlemen dinners that you so cleverly planned 
—eh?" 
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'^ Of course, Martin, you are master ; I shall 
do as you like, only Hevylands is Hevylands, you 
know." 

" Yes," said Martin, laughing, " I know quite 
well Hevylands is Hevylands. I see all the ar- 
gument implied in those words ; but I have in- 
vited Mr. Prince to dine with us the first Sunday 
after we take possession." 

Mrs. Latimer winced slightly, but recovered 
herself. 

" Well, you know, Martin, Sir Peter called 
you the other day, Absalom the Good, because 
you know how to steal hearts so cleverly, and if 
you go on making your fortune you may be sit- 
ting for the county another day," 

'' I see, mother, it is you, and not my father 
who gets excited now. I am so glad there is a 
debt remaining." 

^' I cannot help it; how can I help being proud 
of you, my noble boy. I wish every mother in 
England had such a son," and with this philan- 
thropic desire she burst into tears. But Martin, 
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taking her in bis arms, whispered something 
which brought back all her smiles. ^^ Oh, I am 
so happy," she said, '^ so very happy." 

And Martin went to bed to dream of the lawn 
and the white pigeons, and to picture to himself 
a still brighter vision, flitting to and fro with 
tranquil grace in the home which he had wooed 
as a boy, but only won in manhood's prime. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



MABTIN*S COURTSHIP. 

The following day was Wednesday, and Martin 
returning from the foundry, dressed himself with 
his usual care, and before he left the garden 
placed one sweet piece of mignonette in his 
button-hole; then he went into the sitting- 
room where Mrs. Latimer and Mrs. Canton were 
working with a tranquil contentment, which is, 
perhaps, only learned %fter many ups and downs 
in the world. 

^^ Good-bye, mother," he said, and stooping, 
kissed her, and she saw that there was a glad- 
ness in his eye, such as she had marked, when in 
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the days gone by, he had started for a boat-race 
or a game of cricket, with that assured strength 
which foresees conquest. 

" I shall sit up for you, Martin," she smiled 
back ; but she did not add, " do not be late." 
That night she would be very contented to wait 
for him to any hour. 

With an elastic step he went off down the 
town, and out by the bridge. We have seen him 
once in his honest suit of hodden-grey. To-night 
he is well but plainly dressed ; plainly, but the 
best tailor in Ipswich has done what he can for 
him, and done it well. His head is erect; his 
step firm and elastic, and the gladness is in his 
eyes. 

He is going to Sir Peter's, of course, for is it 
not Wednesday evening ? and does he ever, except 
on really urgent occasions, fail to keep that ap- 
pointment ? Sometimes he finds company there 
invited purposely to meet him, but oftener he 
finds Sir Peter and Una alone. 

" Has any news of Hevy lands yet reached 
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ihem ?" he thinks, for news travels fast. Will 
she be in the garden with her flowers, or, better 
still, will she be in the long avenue, telling him 
he is late ? Shall he detain her there, and tell 
her of the long love he has borne her for these 
years, and ask her to be his wife ? What words 
will he use, he wonders, knowing that they will 
be determined by her humour — and Una has 
been a little, just a little, wilful lately. She 
cannot know that long ago he promised Sir 
Peter that he would nevei ask her to be his 
wife until he had made a fitting home and place 
for her. 

** I do not mind entertaining a young lady 
who is on probation," Sir Peter had said, '^ but 
I will have no love-sick damsels here." 

He came into the avenue ; she was not there. 
Though he shaded his eyes with his hands he 
could not see so much as a white dress fluttering 
in the distance. 

Neither was she in the garden, so far as he 
could see, and he knew her usual place. He 
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reached the hall door, and there — was the well- 
known carriage of Sir Peter's doctor. Mr. Salter 
was coming down the steps as he came up 
himself. 

" Good evening ; nothing the matter, I trust," 
he said, thinking of Sir Peter's gout. 

^^ Why, yes, there is something the matter," 
replied Mr. Salter, quite unwilling to make light 
of any occasion on which his services had been 
needed, "and had not the case been taken in 
time doubtless there might have been cause for 
still more serious apprehension." 

" Is it gout ?" inquired Martin, anxiously. 

' ^ No, no, not Sir Peter; he, I am thankful to 
say, is in unusual health, if anxiety do not — " 

^ ' Who is ill, then ?" said Martin, in a voice 
which would be answered. 

" Miss Una Anderson," replied the doctor, 
looking at the face of the other with some 
attention, and with a little severity as Martin 
thought. 
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" May I know what is the matter ?" he asked 
breathlessly. 

" It appears they had a garden party, and she 
took cold. It has brought on low fever, and I 
have ordered her to be kept in bed, quite quiet 
for the present." 

" Is there any danger ?" faltered Martin. 

** I do not quite like to say so," said Mr. Salter, 
^* there seems a great amount of depression, 
combined with cold and fever, which troubles me 
not a little. But a good night may do wonders. 
Good-bye, good-bye ; how much illness there is 
about, to be sure. I hear a great deal of cholera 
in London. I hope we shall keep it off here ; but 
the drainage on to the mud really is dreadful." 

With that he gathered up his reins, shook 
them, and his brisk equipage was soon under 
weigh. 

Martin entered the hall, and hurried on to the 
library ; there was no one there, and he sat down 
to recover himself. 
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It would be difficult fully to analyse his feel- 
ings ; he had loved Una all these years with a 
quiet, tranquil love, which had been a great 
solace to him. It had kept his heart young and 
fresh through all the premature cares which had 
weighed him down. It had been a tranquil love, 
pure and fresh and fertilising as the brook wind- 
ing its silvery way amongst the lowland fields, 
but always under his thorough control. 

It had been pleasant to sit and think of it 
when his work was done ; but it had never in- 
terfered with his work — it had never taken its 
place before his work. His work had been his 
heart's deep passion ; his foundry had been the 
thing he played with and delighted in as some 
glorious occupation which had filled up all his 
need, served the purposes of his duty, been to 
him as a friend ; and which was likely to be the 
completion of his ambition. He had loved his 
work as men love that which satisfies their in- 
tellect and occupies them^ under the sacred name 
of duty. Women scarcely know of this passion. 
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for to them their aflfections take the first place ; 
but men know it well. Yet, side by side with 
his work there had ever gone his love for Una, — 
his hope of a home, blessed with her companion- 
ship, where little children would call him father, 
and give him fresh impetus for his work — ^his 
glorious toil, the toil in which he delighted. 
Still, his love had been a tranquil feeling, 
chivalrous and unswerving, but tranquil never- 
theless, and he had come to ask her to crown 
his successful toil and be his wife; but now, 
when the right time for this avowal had come, 
Una lay on a bed of sickness, and that 
which had been as a tranquil stream meet- 
ing its first impediment became troubled, 
and leapt its barriers with a force and strength 
which carried all before it. 

What should he do? Never before had he 
been denied her presence, and this was an oc- 
casion he could not force or break down; and 
yet how he longed to see her — ^how almost mad- 
dened he became, as the minutes slowly ticked 
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themselves away on the old clock, and no one 
came. 

At last the door opened, and Mrs. Fushey 
entered. 

" Sir Peter would be down soon," she said ; 
^^ bnt Miss Una had fallen asleep with her hand 
in his, and he would not leave her until she 
awakened." 

What a picture! his love — his darling, — and 
he could not reach her. 

Mrs. Fushey prepared to go, yet lingered 
awhile ; she could not help seeing how troubled 
he looked, and pitied him perhaps, but in truth 
her heart was very hard to him that night. 

" How has it all been ? she was quite well last 
week ?" he questioned, eagerly. 

Then Mrs. Fushey mentally resolved to speak 
out, and did it with her usual deliberation, for 
Una was a pet of hers—" not a bit of an Ander- 
son," as she used to say when praising her. 

"It was three days ago that they had a croquet 
party, and Mr. and Mrs. Oldham and some young 
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friends were here^ and Mr. Salter says she took 
cold, sitting mamcliance by the water^ for she 
was hot, and there came up a fog." 

" K I had only been here I " exclaimed Martin. 

" And as if there was any good in asking of 
you, sir,'* said Mrs. Fushey with a flout—" as if 
you would have left your foundry any other night 
to come here ; though it is easy enough perhaps 
to go to other places.'* 

^*What do you mean? I never go anywhere 
else to croquet parties." 

**0h, don't you, sir! you keeps your own 
counsel well; but who am I to be talking to 
you, though it is true I knew you when you were 
a baby?" 

" Of course you did ; and therefore you will 
tell me what I have been doing to make you so 
angry, as if I were answerable for Miss Anderson's 
illness." 

" Law, sir 1 " said she, advancing upon him 
with mysterious energy; ^^when I was young, 
and Tom Fushey came to see me every Sunday, 
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for a matter of six years, though he never 
said nothings didn't I know what he meant ; and 
when he said, ^ Martha, we will put up the banns 
next Sunday,' do you think it took me by sur- 
prise?" 

Martin looked very conscious ; had she divined 
his intention? — was it all written in his face, 
that she had read him so easily ? 

" No ; of course, not," he replied, a little ab- 
sently. 

'^ Of course not," repeated Mrs. Fushey ; " but 
if Tom had gone and married Sally Watkins, the 
slut, do you think it would have been to his 
credit?" 

Martin mused a second or two, and wondered 
whether Sally Watkins, the slut, had possessed a 
less severe and more lovable demeanour than 
Mrs. Fushey ; and his mind was wandering too, 
to his love asleep upstairs. 

^^ I do not see what it has to do with it," he 
replied at last. " Has Mrs. Oldham been here?" 
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'^ She has been here to-day ; but Miss Ander- 
son did not know her/' 

** Not know her ?'* cried Martin, starting up. 

" No/' said Mrs. Fushey with horrible enjoy- 
ment^ ^^ she has been delirious, like, all day, — the 
fever is strong upon her ; and she cares for no one 
but Sir Peter. I seed it in her eyes ever since the 
croquet party." 

" And what happened that day, then ?" 

" Why," pursued Mrs. Fushey, iu her delibe- 
rate way, ^^ she had a fainting fit while she was 
dressing. I was standing by her, fastening 
on her bracelet, when she says, ^ We want ano- 
ther gentleman. I wish I had told Mr. Latimer 
— a holiday this beautiful afternoon would have 
done him good.' 

" ^ Mr. Latimer,' says I, thinking of Sally 
Watkins, * gets plenty of croquet over the water, 
I do hear.' 

^' * What ?' she says, in her innocent manner. 
* He told me he did not know how to play.' 
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" ^ May be he has learned since then,' I says, 
^ for they do say he is engaged to be married to 
Miss Dalrymple. She will teach him fast enough, 
I daresay.' " 

Martin was sitting by the table, his gleaming 
eyes purposely turned away, — for now he was de- 
termined to hear all. As she spoke, he remembered 
that one day, when he had gone on the question 
of the mortgage, to Mr. Dalrymple, and he had 
gone pretty often, he had walked round the gar- 
den with him, and that Miss Dalrymple had come 
forward, and asked him to play; but he had 
courteously refused, saying he did not know the 
game; — that was all that had passed. 

" ' It cannot be true,' she said, in her pretty 
way," continued Mrs. Fushey, ^^ ^ he does not 
know Miss Dalrymple.' ^ Does he not?' says I; 
' but the marriage would pay off the mortgage, 
and what do business men care for love?' Then 
I felt her hand drop, for I was doing her bracelet 
all the time, and she fell across the looking-glass 
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like one dead ; but she got better after a bit, and 
begged me to say nothing, and cheered np won- 
derfully, and went off to her croquet ; but she 
caught cold that night, the doctor says, and has 
been ill ever since." 

Martin had listened, — he felt he must in self- 
defence hear every word ; but now he came for- 
ward fiercely, though even then he did not 
forget that she was a woman. 

** How could you be so cruel ?** he said, in ac- 
cents which pierced her more than any angry 
words. '^ What had I or she - done^ in all the 
years that I have known you, that you should be 
so cruel to her and to me ? You have killed her 
with your falsehoods. What had I done, I ask 
you?" 

^* Why," said Mrs. Fushey, a little staggered, 
^^ yon came here week after week, and then you 
go and get engaged to Miss Dalrymple." 

^' It is false I " he cried with anguish, ^^ and 
you have killed her." 
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" Well, sir, and is it on your honour ?" 

" On my honour, — ^unkind as you are, why can- 
not you believe me ?'' 

*^ But I heard it for truth," said Mrs. Fushey, 
trembling now. 

" Why did you not speak to me first, and tell 
her afterwards?" asked Martin, with anguish, 
but without anger. His large heart saw that, in 
a rough uncouth manner, she had yet taken his 
darling's part, and tried to revenge her — "or 
why did you not tell your master, and ask his 
advice — he would have known better. And my 
darling fainted, did she? — well she might, to 
think there could be such a wretch on earth. Ah, 
Mrs. Foshey, you have much to answer for." 

" Oh my dear, my dear I " she cried, for she 
never could forget that he was not Master Martin, 
of the Laurels, and she began sobbing most 
bitterly. '^ I thought it was true, I did, indeed ; 
and if it had been me, I should have plucked up 
a spirit, that I should ; but there, she is too for- 
giving to spite anyone, she is. She is an angel, 
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blew her,— and now you will never forgive me 
nor she either.'* 

There came a luusiy summons then that she 
was to come to Una^ and Martin was left alone. 

That love^ which had been as a tranquil brook^ 
was as a tempestuous river now, breaking all 
bounds, dashing and foaming, and roDing on at 
its own sovereign will, — and yet, — ^yes, he could 
pray for her, on his bent knees, he could, as to 
One, who loved him, who had supported him 
through all the years of his life. 

Sir Peter came in at last, looking pale and 
haggard. He had telegraphed for Mrs. Ander- 
son, he said — '' the illness had come on so fiEist, 
and so mysteriously, what could it mean?" 

" It means that they have been telling tales of 
me," cried Martin bitterly. 

" Tales— when?" said Sir Peter 

" Mrs. Fushey has confessed it You know 
that you bound me by a promise to say nothing, 
until I could say to Una, ' be my wife.' I have 
kept the promise only too well ;" and here he 
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explained what had happened. ^^As you have 
been kind to her and me^ let me see her — let me 
nndo this." 

" What is the use? the doctor orders her to be 
kept quiet ; women will have their way in these 
matters," he added peevishly, recurring to his 
housekeeper, ^^and they always make fools of 
themselves." 

" Do let me see her," urged Martin. 

" Eeally, my dear sir, — etiquette, —the child's 
in bed — totally unable to get up." 

Martin wrung his hands. ^^ Do let me see 
her; or you may kill us both." 

Sir Peter looked at him questioningly. 

" What would her mother say ?" 

^^ I really don't know, and don't care ; but I 
think Mrs. Anderson is a woman of sense. Oh, 
let me go in your presence, come — send those 
women away and let me see her." 

" No," he said at last ; " No, I think it cannot 
be." 

^^ Ah, Sir Peter, you are not so kind as I 
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thought joiL Yoa saj the disease is mysterionSy 
and yoa telegraph for her mother, and yet you 
keep me away, who love her with all my heart. 
To-night I come to folfil yonr own conditions. 
Yesterday I redeemed Hevylands ; but you will 
not strain a point Hevylands is mine, 
and I come to claim my wife. I can- 
not see her suffer. I cannot bear to think 
of her so." 

" The excitement would be too much for her. 
She has been delirious, and that no one might 
talk of her ramblings, I only and Mrs. Fushey 
have sat with her, and I confess that her words 
have been so touching that the poor woman has 
been weeping herself with excitement, though 
I comprehended it not, — it seemed but natural that 
she should call on you ; but why she should seem 
to think you changed I could not tell." 

" There — there, you will drive me mad. We 
love each other, and yet we may not meet even 
now." 

"Let me break it gently to her," said Sir 
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Feter^ lajring his hand gently on his shoulder; 
^^ let me tell her that I bound you to silence, but 
that you may now speak out; go into the garden, 
is it not a way with lovers ? it used to be when I 
was young/' here his voice trembled, perhaps, re- 
membering times long gone by'; "gather her 
some flowers, and I will take them, with your love. 
I will lay such a stress on love as shall enlighten 
her a little. Poor Miss Dalrymple, — a good little 
girl, I do not see why she should be made a bone 
of contention." 

" Then I must not see her ?'* 

" Better not* No engagement has been de- 
clared, and the servants will talk and say you 
were forced into it, or a thousand things which 
they must not say of my little Una." 

Then Martin went sadly out to gather his 
flowers. How different, he thought, to what he 
had meant it to be, and yet the tranquil stream 
had leapt its bounds, and he had come face to 
face with love in those hours, and knew its depths 
as he had never known them before. 
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His hands were not skilful to-night^ and yet 
how beantifal the flowers looked, placed as they 
were, almost at haphazard together. 

He brought them in once more with the peti- 
tion — might he see her ; but Sir Peter shook his 
head, and took the flowers and went with them 
upstairs. He was away about half-an-hour, and 
then he returned, looking very white. 

**She is very ill," he said ; " there is no doubt 
of that I hope Mrs. Anderson will be here in 
time. If you have strength to be quiet, Mr. 
Salter, who is here, says you may come up. She 
is too far gone to listen to me. He says she has 
had a shock and her strength is fast ebbing 
away unless we can rally it 1 be tranquil if you 
can, and come with me." 

Mr. Salter was there again, then — ^had been 
sent for, probably. Martin shook himself as 
from some horrible dream — the term ebbing 
away was so familiar to all his experiences ; slowly 
but surely he had been accustomed to see the tide 
ebb away, and he remembered the mud which 
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had been Ella's dread. Would the tide leave 
him nothing but the mud. Oh, no, life had been 
to him a long list of mercies ; others, reading it 
from the outside would call it a troubled, toil- 
some, burdened life ; but it had not been so to 
him, and therefore it was more natural to him 
to hope for mercy than to look for despair, 
and as he followed Sir Peter up the wide stair- 
case and through the silent corridor, he founded his 
prayer in this his hour of anguish upon his many 
past deliverances. 

'^ If such sorrow must come," said the brave 
heart to itself, ^^ I will try and meet it like a 
Christian ; but until it does come I will hope and 
pray, for surely despair is an offence to a noble 
and beneficent Creator." 

Thus strengthened, he entered the sick room. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



UVA WAKXS. 

The room which Martin entered with such sad 
feelings was large and airj ; every sanitary mea- 
snre had been well provided for; the long win* 
dows let in the refreshing breeze, bnt not too 
mnclu The large bed had been stripped of its 
drapery, and there lay what had grown within 
that hour to be dearer than his foundry, — dearer 
than his work, and every cherished project of 
his life. He had never seen her look so beauti- 
fiol — ^ihe fever flush was bright upon her 
cheeky still rounded and soft with the 
health which had so lately broken down — 
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the fair hair in its abundant tresses, carefully 
gathered back to relieve her brain of its weight, 
lay upon the pillow, and the simple girlish frills 
round the small delicate wrists left the smaU 
hands to be seen dry and hot upon the coverlid. 
And yet there was so little movement, that it 
seemed as if the fever had spent its power over 
its fair victim, and that thus rapidly and slowly 
life was ebbing away before a disease too subtle 
for the doctor's power to reach. 

Her eyes were closed, if she heard the steps 
which came and went, she heeded them not, her 
spirit had passed beyond the ken of transient 
things. 

Sir Peter had called Mrs. Fushey and the doctor 
from the room, and he himself stood but near the 
threshold, as guarding it from curious gazers while 
Martin advanced quickly to the bedside. What 
could he do, what had he power to do, but appeal 
straight to the Throne of Mercy with all the faith 
and power of supplication which was in him ?— re- 
membering Him who healed the sick, and gave 
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back the belored child, eren from death itseLE^ 
He threw himself on bis knees hj her side, aad 
taking the hot hands in his he washed them with 
his tears ; all the manhood of the reserved man of 
business broke down in that honr of his heart's 
deepest angoish, and he might be said to have 
wept her back to life. Beserved and guarded as 
their intercourse had been^ who knows whether 
friendship would have become the perfect over- 
flowing confidence of love, without that bitter 
hour in which he called upon her by every word 
in love's vocabulary to live for him. 

She was too weak and bewildered folly to 
understand him, it seemed^ but what woman, and 
that a fond and loving one, could mistake such 
language altogether? Self-possessed and tranquil 
as he always seemed, who could dream that such 
a wealth of love was hidden in his heart. She 
opened her eyes, looked at him, and smiled, such 
a happy trusting smile. He could not but be com- 
forted, but oh I was it the smile of the departing 
spirit ? He drew her pretty head softly over his 
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arm on to his faithful bosom, and so pillowed it^ 
laying the golden hair across his shoulder ; his 
breath fanning her cheek; his lips so near to 
hers. Surely she was his own, bought with years 
of toil. Surely the bright healthy life which 
coursed through every vein in his strong and 
manly frame must have power to reach her. Yes 
it was enough ; her feeble hand sought a rest in his^ 
and, as if that effort were too much she feD asleep, 
still where he had placed hef. Sir Peter, turning 
from the chamber, presently wiped away the 
tears which streamed down his worn cheeks, and 
told Mr. Salter in a whisper he might go in, for 
said he, with an audible sob, perhaps she is dead, 
and Mr. Salter stole to Martin's side, and felt 
the pulse of the little hand, which lay in his 
strong, sinewy grasp, and smiled. 

" This sleep," he whispered, '^ may save her ; 
let me lay her down." 

" No," returned Martin, " I can support her ; 
but, dear sir, call on my mother when you go back 
— she is sitting up for me." 
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Mr. Salter went, leaving all neoessary orders 
behind, and Sir Peter retired to bed, and Mrs. 
Foflhey took her place of dignify in the large 
arm-chair hj the shaded lamp, and found her 
way to make peace with Martin through that 
night, when he knelt with his treasure in his 
arms. 

When morning dawned and the lamp was 
extinguished, and Mrs. Fnshej had dropped off 
into a nap which she could neyer afterwards be 
brought to acknowledge, then, as Martin, im- 
movable as a statue, still knelt, he could see that 
the fever spot had died away, leaving a natural 
moisture on the skin, and that her breathing 
came easily and naturally; then she stirred 
slightly, and he trembled and yet longed for the 
moment when she should open her eyes. It 
came at last, and they were opened with a 
startled gaze. He could see the lids unclose 
and drink the first glance into his. 

" My darling, my love I " he whispered, as he 
saw the startled blush overspread her pale cheeks. 
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and he knew that that blush spoke of life and 
health. 

^^ What does it mean ?" she asked faintly, still 
her wondering eyes on his, and scarce assured 
she was not dreaming. 

^^ It means that you have been very ill, and 
that you have almost killed me, my love." 

And for the first time his lips, so full of health 
and power, were pressed upon hers with a passion- 
ate kiss. 

^^ Oh, Martin," she feeble remonstrated. 

" I know I am everything ttmt is foolish ; but 
T am so glad to hear your voice again, my love 
my sweet one, my darling." 

^* Put my head back upon the pillow, Martin. 
Have you been here all night?" 

" You knew I was here." 

" Yes, dreamily I knew it How tired you 
must be ?'' 

'^ You do not tnind this resting place ? you for- 
give me ? You see what a risk I ran of losing 
you ; you are not angry." 
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" No." 

Then he kissed her again, bnt sofUj as a mother 
her sick child, and laid her head npon the pillow, 
and smoothed back over it its wealth of golden 
tresses, and gave her her medicine, careMly 
treading, that he might not wake Mrs. Foshey^ 
and looking ever and again at his recovered 
treasure, fearful lest anyone should share his 
vigiL 

" Now sleep again, my darling, you shall not 
speak another word ;" but he took her hand inhis. 
He knew he might safely leave her now ; but he 
still sat on, watching, while she sank again into 
a dreamless slumber, and remained until Mrs. 
Fushey woke up, quite brisk, and wholly ignorant 
of the little dialogue which had taken place, and 
Mr. Salter came in on an early round, for he 
thouglit, knowing by this time of Hevylands from 
Sir Peter, how sad it would be if she should die 

"You are a better doctor than I am, Mr. 
Latimer," he said, feeling the pulse of the still 
sleeping girl ; " but now go, you will do more 
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harm than good by staying now, and I shall not 
let yon see her again for two or three days." 

Martin looked inclined to rebel, but rose 
gravely. 

" Then I trust to you to let me know whatever 
ohange takes place," he said, when they had 
reached the corridor together. 

" Of course you shall,*" said the doctor, cheer- 
ily (for though a confirmed bachelor himself, he 
took a great interest in young lovers) ; " but we 
have now turned the tide, and I trust all will go 
well. I did not think when I saw her last night 
she could live until morning." 

Martin wrung his hand in answer; but the 
very thought of the past danger seemed too much 
for him, and he strolled out into the garden^ 
where they had so often walked as friends — never 
as acknowledged lovers. He felt that he had 
gained something since last n ight — the power of 
reaching a greater depth in his own heart, a more 
profound knowledge of human nature; — yes, he 
ha d gained the power of loving and being loved 
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at he bad nerer dreamed of befivre. He 
tered on beneadi flie cheatnnt tzeea, down to tlie 
water's edge, and then he rraienibered Mr. Sal- 
ter's words^ — '^ We have tamed the tide;" and 
there was the real tide dancing and leaping and 
splashing its jojons waj, rolling oyer the green 
samphire, and the sparkling sand^ np, np, to 
wash the bank on which he stood. 

^' For two or three days I how can I live finr 
two or three days without mj darling ? " he said, 
as he stood and watched the dancing waters ; and 
again as the waves kissed the shore^ he pressed 
his lips on hers^ and in fancy held her in his arms. 

Then he went down to the bathing-honse, and 
had a swim far out into the current, breasting 
the familiar waters with unflagging energy and 
strength. His love lay on a sick bed ; but yet 
he was joyous as a young leviathan in its play ; 
had he not found a joy — a passion — a delight, 
before which all earth's pleasant gifts grew pale ? 
Had he not learned to love, and was not his love 
a darling, good and true. 
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He returned from the water, freshened as if 
after a night's sleep, but he could not make him* 
self the same man he believed himself to be 
yesterday, he could not calm himself down into 
the same business-like stem man of woric ; his 
very soul was glad within him, rejoicing with a 
great joy and thanksgiving that there was such 
love on earth. He went back and breakfasted 
with Sir Peter, and saw Mr. Salter again, and 
then, being persuaded that all danger was past, 
went off to walk home at a good, steady pace, 
to try and sober himself that way. 

It upset him when he had to tell it to his 
mother when he got back, and he felt confused 
and thoughtful when he went to his foundry that 
morning. Could he have noticed any thing he 
would have observed how attentive his men were 
to his orders that day, and how those he liked 
best hung about and saluted him. By his work- 
men he was absolutely venerated ; they turned at 
his word like a well drilled army at the order of 
its general; but to-day they were quite tender in" 
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their tone, for they knew, through many ample 
diimnela, and perhiqps with some exaggeration^ of 
her who had been stricken almost to death, and 
many a soft melting heart in many a ragged 
boeom had bled for the master's grief, — that 
master who had come among them a boy, and 
risen to be first eqoal, then master, — a master in- 
deed^ whose daily life it had done them good to 
scrutinize, and whose words to them were always 
of sympathy and kindness, a companion, friend^ 
brother, leader^ and none the less loved because 
always master abo. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



MRS. ANDERSON BECOMES CHARMING. 

His beloved foundry had never seemed so tire- 
some as it was that day, in spite of much business 
connected with the opening of the London branch 
establishment, and a heavy order from a new 
customer, which would once have been sufficient 
to have made him forget everything else for 
days; but he scarcely waited until the foundry 
closed before he started for Sir Peter's, to learn 
how the day had been passed. 

He met Mrs. Fushey in the hall; she had 
seen him from one of the windows, and had come 
down to meet him. 
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'' Sir, just a word, — ^you foigiYe me, I hope, tor 
my £i8t tongae." 

Fofgire her I he could have embalmed her with 
precions ointment, had she' needed snch treat- 
ment'; bnt he only answered sedately, 

'^Qf course, Mrs. Fnshej, we are too old 
firiends to quarrel ; and when I am at Hevylands, 
you will think nothing of crossing thewater to aee 
us " — this with a little wicked twinkle in his eye, 
for he knew her horror of the water, and how 
often he had tried in vain to entice her to enter 
his boat. 

*^And so I will," returned Mrs. Fushey, 
bravely, and with effort; ** and you will have 
your boat again— it used to do me good to see it 
on the water ; but you forgive my foolish tongue, 
and it is all right Our dear is better, as yoa 
guess, or I should not be talking of anything 
else, you know ; but Mrs. Anderson is here, and 
takes on so, I really think she loves the child, 
and is a better mother than we fancied." 

" Ask Mrs. Anderson if she will see me ? " 
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said Martin, snddeiily awakened to a new 
duty. 

" That I will, sir, if yon go to the drawing-room 
I will ask her to come to yon," 

*« No, I will go to Sir Peter, beg her to favour 
me by coming to the library." 

Mrs, Fushey departed as one who knew what 
business his request meant, and that this was but 
a fashionable way of coming to the question of 
putting up the ^^ banns. " 

They had met heretofore as foes — as those at 
least whose eyes are watchful ; but Martin did not 
mean to have warfare in his family ; if he married 
Una, he accepted her mother — even her exactions 
he looked upon as a necessary part of the future ; 
from henceforth he meant very wisely to shut his 
eyes to the faults of his mother-in-law, and in this 
way they should doubtless get on remarkably 
welL 

Sir Peter sat with a whimsical smile, as Mrs. 
Anderson was heard rustling her way to the 
room; but they had not calculated on the fact 
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that worldl J aa she was she was a moflier, 
had onl J toiled for her children's adTanoonent 
after her own lights. She was less dignified and 
more womanlj than Martin had eTer seen hec 
He went across the room to meet her, condoling 
with her on her anxious journey^ and the reason 
of the telegram, which had made her travel all 
night, telling her at the same time that he had 
already heard of Una through Mrs. Fnshey. 
Then^ when he had made her sit down, bat while 
he himself stood by her, he asked if she felt 
equal to the discussion of a little business. 

She looked from him to Sir Peter, and seeing 
the latter smiling, said she did. 

" Since I saw you last," began Martin, " I have 
been working very hard " (she glanced at his 
hands — no, they were now smooth as silk) — " and 
by the blessing of Heaven I have been successful. 
A few days ago I was able to redeem the Hevy- 
land's estate." 

Mrs Anderson bowed and smiled. 

*'And now I want you to give me your daughter." 
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" Does she know of this, dear child ?" said 
Mrs. Anderson. 

Martin looked at Sir Peter. 

*^ She does," said Sir Peter. " When she came 
to me I was aware of Mr. Latimer's sentiments ; 
but taking into consideration her youth, and the 
great uncertainty of his prospects, I bound him 
over to silence, until he should be in a position 
to offer her a home ; but as I took a great interest 
in him, I thought he should not lose the benefit 
of his early wooing, sol told her the conditions I 
had exacted from him, binding her in case she 
disliked him to let him know it without reserve, 
or to take the more decisive course of getting out 
of his way. My plan worked well, and would 
have done so, but for some folly of Mrs. 
Fushey's — or, did you flirt with Miss Dalrymple, 
Martin?" 

*^ On my honour, no." 

" There," said Sir Peter, ** Martin Latimer's 
honour is as good as his cheque in Ipswich, and 
no one will dispute that ; but our little Una, who 
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I fear lias exceeded the bonnds I laid down finr 
her^ which was^ yoa know, Martiii, to love joo 
when yoa had house and land — thooght he wss 
acting dishonourably — sorrowed for his dish<moiir 
more than for her own loss, as she confessed to-day 
— ^fiEiinted — ^went to this cioqnet, and being dejected 
canght cold — and yon see the rest ; but all happQy 
will now be well ; nothing is now wantmg but 
yonr consent and sanction." 

^^ I am glad T did not know this, or I should 
have been horribly anxious ; as it is, Martin, I 
give her to you with all my heart." 

Whereupon, seeing that she expected it, Martin 
kissed her, and from that moment found himself 
within a charmed circle, which really, after all, 
was not very unpleasant. He had only to be- 
have himself with ordinary civility, and hence- 
forth he would be bragged about and boasted of 
in a wonderful manner; like a hero in the Arabian 
Nights, his virtues would be narrated in golden 
letters, and set in a golden frame. Mrs. Ander- 
son was very dreadful to the outer world ; but 
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her own belongings could hardly help liking her, 
she framed and glazed them to such an extent 

" And now," suggested Martin, " might he be 
permitted to see Una for a few moments ?" 

" Impossible," replied Mrs. Anderson ; ** eti- 
quette was inexorable," she said, with a pleasant 
smile, ** but in a few days Mr. Salter hoped to set 
her up again." 

*' Then," said Martin, " in the meanwhile my 
solicitor will wait upon any gentleman you may 
appoint, as to such settlements as I may be able to 
make, and I hope you will not be inexorable, and 
if any other preparations could be hurried for- 
ward should be greatly indebted to you." 

*^ Oh, you must have patience, you tiresome 
man," cried Mrs. Anderson, highly delighted. 

*' You see," said Martin, trying to look matter 
of fact and business-like, " I might get away 
now before my partner leaves for London, and 
I should like a holiday, as I have not had one for 
so many years. At least, people would not be- 
lieve we were married if we did not take one." 

N 2 
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" You muflt wait and tell Una all aboat that," 
said Mrs. Anderson^ and so with this slender 
comfort Martin had to depart. 

He came again the next nighty with no better 
snccess ; but he found himself petted by Mrs. 
Anderson and Fhilis, for, of course, she was 
with her mother, in a way which was not at all 
disagreeable; sisters-in-law are often very charm- 
ing, and before the evening was over Martin 
looked forward to the intimate relationship be- 
tween them without fear and with much pleasure. 
Anything which becomes one's own puts on such 
a different appearance. 

Ella, too^ came over that evening, and was so 
unfeignedly glad to accept him as a brother that 
that was very charming also. 

" Brothers know all their sister's faults prover- 
bially, you know," she said, ** and you know all 
mine, which makes you quite a brother." 

It was evidently predetermined by the 
Anderson clique that Martin was to be made 
much of, and very much he was made of accord- 
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ingly. What he would have been had he not 
recovered Hevylands, he, knowing human nature 
60 well, did not care to ask; he accepted their love 
as he accepted his recovered fortune. But his 
darling had loved him all through. 

For the next few days he was constant in his 
visits, but still had to submit to being petted by 
Mrs. Anderson and Philis ; for those few days 
it was almost as good as having a lover herself 
to Philis, it was such a pleasure to have found 
a real brother at last, but one night she met him 
in the hall and told him Una was in the drawing* 
room. 

" Alone ? " he asked, all radiance. 

" Yes, but do not be an impetuous dear," said 
Philis, ** she is stiU very weak." 

" Certainly not," Martin replied, springing up 
the stairs three steps at a time, Philis crying 
after him, ** If she faints it is not my fault — " 

Una was seated in an immense arm-chair, not 
a couch, but quite as good as one, and she had no 
appearance of a sick wrapper, or anything of that 
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sort, bat one of her own pretty high white 
dresses ; and all her little dainty ornaments about 
her, placed there doubtless by loving and 
artistic hands. Martin began quite to love 
Mrs. Anderson's artistic powers, in spite of the 
trouble they had once cost him. 

Though he had come up so hastily, he closed 
the door gently, and came to where she was 
quietly and tenderly. She rose as he came for- 
ward, and put out her hand with modest grace 
and downcast eyes ; could she forget that night 
scene when her drooping spirit had smiled its 
way back to life upon his breast? 

Martin took her hand, but only to place it on 
his lips and to draw her with it close to his heart 
again. But she was stronger now, and soon 
escaped back to her chair. 

" That is your seat, sir?" she said, pointing to 
one opposite. 

^^ Oh, is it," he said, bringing it so close to 
hers that he could put his arm about her, and 
draw her fair head, with its golden wealth of curls. 
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upon his shoulder, ^^bnt this is your home 
henceforth, darling, and so (for I brought Sir 
Peter to a confession), you knew I loved you all 
this long time, but never as I love you now, 
never as now, my love." 

She knew that well enough, knew it in the 
perfect feeling of satisfaction in his affection 
which had come to her, knew it by the breaking 
down of all reserve and fear, and in the perfect 
home-like feeling she had in her present resting 
place. 

^^ They have told you, of course," he said, 

'^ that Hevylands is mine, and that there is no 

longer any objection to our marriage, and I 

think that now all that you require is change of 

air?" 

*' 1 am getting quite well, to-morrow I am 
going out in the carriage ; now do not put it intx) 
their heads to send me away from you, Martin." 

"Exactly," he returned triumphantly, "of 
course you could not go away from me, of course 
not ; but you will let me take you somewhere ?" 
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She blushed with a sweet colour over her 
lovely face, theu nestling closer to him, said 
entreatingly, 

" You do not think I blamed you, Martin ; if 
I was ill and unhappy it was only,— oh, I am 
afSraid I did blame you a little, will you forgive 
me?" 

Martin stooped and kissed the sweet lips which 
made confession. 

" All I ask is that you will believe me now,** 
he said. " I came here that Wednesday night to 
tell you what you knew so well, and I never went 
to Hevylands but to persuade Mr. Dalrymple to 
let me pay off the mortgage, which he was not 
bound to do for another year." 

*^ It was very foolish of me to believe it." 

" Yes, my darling, very foolish ; but to go back 
to the point, you are going out driving to-morrow, 
that is a beginning, you will be well enough to 
travel in a fortnight, we will be married quite 
quietly, so as not to disturb Sir Peter, and we will 
go in search of health anywhere you like ?" 
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" Oh, foolish Martin I" 

'* Obstinate if you will, and determined to have 
my own way, and to begin with, I am going to fit 
on the ring. Yes, that is a good omen, it quite 
fits. I shall settle it all with your mamma and 
Philis ; surely you have known me loDg enough. 
Oh, I feel so lonely without you ?" 

^' Since when," said Una, laughing gently. " I 
thought the foundry was always first with you." 

" Perhaps it was ; perhaps I did not know you 
or myself, but it has changed places. Do not probe 
me farther ; it was good for us both that I never 
loved you before as I love you now, Oh, that I 
could carry you back with me to-night, and never 
part withyou again. Since that night — if it pleases 
you to know it — I have gone mad with longing 
for my pretty wife, and I know you would not 
like me to make a fool of myself after being so 
very prudent and sane all these years." 

" No, only let me get quite well, and then I 
shall enjoy going wherever you like to take me." 

" I cannot afford to idle more than a fortnight, 

N 5 
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for I have much to do, and much to achieve be- 
fore I dare be an idle man*" 

'^ I will never ask yon to be one ; I delight to 
see you at work, and if you like it better, we will 
take no holiday at all." 

" Oh, yes ; we can do so much in a fortnight, if 
you will only be good and get well." 

Then he placed her dear head demurely back 
in its great leathern framework, just before Mrs. 
Anderson entered with Phillis, followed by the 
tea-tray. 

^' Una may stay up to tea to-night, and then 
she must go to bed," said Mrs. Anderson* 

"Anything, so that she gets well," said Martin. 

It was pleasant to wait upon her, sit by her 
watch her, love her every moment ; truly it was 
an intoxicating state of existence into which he 
had passed so rapidly. Sir Peter sipped his tea 
and grew young again, and Philis thought it 
must be very pleasant to be engaged, much 
pleasanter than wandering about from one 
watering-place to another, as they had done of late. 
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When Una had gone to bed, escorted by 
Philis, then Martin, who began to feel the 
lonely fit coming on, which was very strange to 
his genial nature, carried on his siege pretty 
briskly with Mrs, Anderson, and before he left 
that night, contrived to extort a promise that she 
would farther his views, and that their marriage 
should take place somewhere within the next 
month, if not within the next fortnight. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



MARRIED. 

The Dalrymple family had left Hevylands, and 
Martin immediately placed matters there under 
his father's control. 

" You trust me, still trust me, Martin,'* the 
old man said. "Trust me even with Hevy-* 
lands." 

" Of course, dear father. No one will see to 
our comfort better, and no one will better manage 
my purse. Choose your own and my mother's 
rooms, and give your own orders for mine, 
nothing will please me better than what you 
plan for me ; only let the white pigeons be kept 
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safe, and do all else according to your own perfect 
taste," 

Need it be said that Mr. Latimer did so with 
all his mind, never so pleased as when he could 
coax Martin to look over and approve, though he 
absolutely refased to give an order. He desired, 
and Una concurred with him in wishing to make 
both his father and mother master and mistress, 
while reserving his real right 

*^If we ever quarrel, darling, we must leave 
them, not they us. I think we can afford to be 
guests in our own house, so long as we really hold 
the reins, — that is, the money ; let us join in pay- 
ing them all respect. Shall it be so, my love ? 
they have been so sorely tried." 

" All things shall be as you wish, Martin. I 
know no greater joy than to carry out your gene- 
rous plans." 

So it was that Mr. and Mrs. Latimer went into 
possession at the new house, and in loving 
rivalry with Martin, tried which should give up 
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most— such bustle there was tbete iriStt cTwmCTi 
and white-washen, and such good hnmonr and 
merrim^it with it all for a few weeks, and then his 
fiither had the pleasure of mfonning Martin tliat 
all was ready for him, bat he, determined that 
they should haye time to get aocostomed to it, ocHi- 
tinned with Joe, from whom he was so soon to 
part for good. 

^^ I will bring my wife to Heyylands," hesaid, 
^^ and all my impressions of it shall be connected 
with hers." 

And so his long friendship but brief courtship 
came to an end. There is no medicine so good 
as happiness^ and Una was well, though eveiy 
one insisted on taking care of her, and Martin 
prevailed on the family to have a quiet ceremonial 
on her account. But at Hevylands, Canton's 
men were on that day to be entertained, 

" Of course you will come and see me married 
to-morrow," he said to his men as he parted from 
them when the foundry closed on the eve of 
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his wedding day, " and if you do not ask me to 
your wedding in return, I shall think you bear 
me a grudge," 

They all crowded round him for a last word of 
kindness and congratulation, and besought him 
above all not to give up the foundry. 

^^ Never," he replied, ^' while you will work for 
us as you have worked ever since you have been 
in our employment You do not know how Hove 
the foundry, what a home it has become to me, 
and what honour and comfort I have found 
through it." 

They pressed round him to say something. 

" Floral arches," he replied ; " no ; they always 
struck me as melancholy things, particularly the 
day after, and I would not leave a sad memory 
behind me, besides, they are very ill suited either 
to you or me, stem men of business as we are. 
But if you like to put a few flowers in your but- 
ton-hole, that is another thing, and I shall take 
it as a compliment to my wife." 

^* That we will, and we will work for you with 
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a will now that you have promised not to leave 
us." 

" Good night — good night," and they all poured 
out of the foundry like bees out of a goodly hive, 
leaving Martin alone. 

Betiring to the little counting-house, he knelt 
him down upon the dusty floor^ and thankful for 
a past of many blessings, prayed for strength for 
the future. He did not count up, as many do, his 
sorrows and his trials, his lost home and his hard 
work for so many years ; rather like a young 
athlete trying his strength, he rejoiced to remem- 
ber the exercises which had given him fortitude 
and confirmed his courage. 

That small counting-house in which he sat 
thinking until the autumn sun went down, had 
been the scene of his thoughts, and had borne the 
records of his labours for many years. He had 
loved his work and had found his strength and 
profit in it. 

The next day he was married ; Joe, of course 
being best man, was for the first time introduced 
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to Sir Peter, and found himself destined by cir- 
cumstances to pay much attention to Fhilis. 
The day was fine, and Martin, as he carried off 
his bride towards the south of England, rejoiced 
that the sun shone out, not so much for himself and 
Una as for his men, for whom he had hired un- 
limited boats for amusement on the Orwell, in the 
intervals of the heavier entertainment of eating 
and drinking, over which Mr. Latimer pre- 
sided. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



MR. ROGERS RECEIVES VISITORS. 

It was genial pleasant weather on the soft 
southern coast, and Una recovered her brightest 
spirits as they wandered together in what to 
Martin was a very wonderful thing, — a real holi- 
day, and how he enjoyed it, and how he won 
upon her love day by day by his noble simple 
heart, so full of chivalry and heroic truth. 

It was bright and genial in the south, but in 
Wilmington Square, ClerkenweU, the trees were 
already beginning to shed their leaves as they will 
so soon in London, and even there it could be 
felt, although a large multitude remained at home, 
that all London had gone out of town. 
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This was the aspect outside, but within one 
cosy sitting-room on the first floor things looked 
very different, we may well guess that it belonged 
to Mr. Sogers, once the confidential clerk of that 
mistaken rogue Lawford. He was a little older, 
not much, his hair a little whiter, but not notice- 
ably so, and he was sitting now in the very acme 
of human comfort 

A fire burnt cheerily in the grate, although the 
window was open, but Rogers had grown to like 
a fire, even in summer time, to boil his kettle, he 
said, and upon the table tea was spread out, not 
make believe tea, but enough and to spare of 
everything which the most refined West-End 
shops could furnish. 

" And it do look well, that it do," said the 
new Mary, the sixth since Martin's time. 

It was evident by the cleanness of her apron 
and the oiliness of her hair, and by the whiteness 
of the door-step, too, that the favourite and most 
constant lodger expected company. 

*^At half-past seven, Mary, have the Sally 
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Limn hot^ really hot you know; I am almost snre 
that they can get here by that tune. Only think 
that Mr. Latimer should bring his young bride to 
see me." 

Having no one to talk with he was forced as a 
rule to soliloquize before his attendant 

" And why not, sir ?" said Mary ; " why should 
not you have yoxur friends like other people, I 
should like to know ? Such a gentleman as yoa 
are, and never no one to see you.'* 

" Hot water and clean towels in the bedroom, 
Mary, and do, there is a good girl, go and put 
away my old coat, you cannot think of anything 
else, can you — no more jam ?" 

" Law, sir, if they eats all that's here, I 
shouldn't like to be them the next day.'* 

" Travellers, Mary, travellers are hungry, and 
he used to have such a healthy appetite." 

^^ It do all look so beautifid, sir, and the veal 
cutlets is lovely down-stairs — here they are, 
there's a cab turning the comer," and Mary, to the 
imminent hazard of her limbs, tore down-stairs to 
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the front door, leaving Rogers quite in a tremble. 
It was all very well for Mary, she had but to wait, 
but on him must rest the real entertainment. 

But they were up-stairs before he had time to 
put the red jam in place of the yellow, a change 
which had just occurred to him, and then Martin 
was shaking him by the hand, and introducing 
Una, who would shake hands too, and who made 
herself so graceful, and so thoroughly at home in 
a few minutes. She was so well dressed, — no inat- 
tention there to the city clerk, who had been so 
kind to her husband when he was a boy. It was 
quite a treat to Mary to handle her bonnet and 
examine her mantle. 

What an evening they had, how much they 
both made of Rogers, how hard they tried to do 
full justice to his feast ! 

" Ngw you must know," said Una, when it 
was getting so late that they really must go, 
" we came with a purpose, — we want to carry you 
off to Hevylands with us." 

^^ Yes, you must come with us," said Martin, 
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" wego down the day after to-morrow— to-morrow 
you will come and lionize with us, if there are 
any lions, and the day after you will come down 
with us.'* 

" I so hope you have not taken your holiday 
yet?" urged Una, 

^' No, but, — ah, — ^yes 1 he should like it so much, 
it was as good as being young again to be with 
these two happy ones ; but it would take a week 
before he could arrange his holiday with Hocke- 
nuff and Co., with whom he was now engaged, 
and they must be contented that he would follow 
them. Business was inexorable, as none^ knew 
better than Martin, and he could not possibly go 
out with them to-morrow, but he would accept 
Martin's invitation to a late dinner at their 
hotel." 

Then they said good night, while Mary went for 
a cab, and Una observed what a pretty square it 
was, all so still and quiet, and she had such a 
nice douceur ready for Mary when she came 
back, and was so sorry to trouble her, that she was 
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qnite in a flutter of good spirits when she cleared 
the supper tray away, and accepted a glass of 
wine to drink to their good health. 

Home I oh^ it was so pleasant to come home to 
Hevylands, to be welcomed by the dear old father, 
who had made Dog's Head Lane so comfortable, 
pleasant to have a little contest that first day, 
even before the grave single man*servant without 
livery, as to who should sit at the top and bottom, 
and to end it by taking his place at his mother's 
right hand, and placing Una next, that dear 
father at the bottom. 

And who was the middl e-aged man servant out 
of livery who was struggling so hard to wait at 
table without making a noise, and who, when in 
any unexpected crisis of the business, had so much 
diflBlculty in refraining from the peculiar whistle 
generally supposed necessary to quiet restive 
horses ? Who could it be but Jem, the faithful 
groom? 

"I shall only keep one man at first, and he must 
be everything until we can afford a carriage," 
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Martin had said to Jem some weeks before^ ^^ but 
the place is open to yon if you will accept it." 

And Jem took it. 

" And where is Joe ?" said Martin, ** I thought 
he would have met us at dinner to-day." 

"Joe is dining at Sir Peter^s," said Mrs. 
Latimer, ^' but he came here and took your boat 
over that he might row back at full tide, and 
he begged you would not go to bed before he 
came." 

In the evening they were all out loitering on 
the pleasant lawn, feeding the pigeons, Martin 
with his father, and Una renewing her old friend- 
ship with Mrs. Latimer; but when tea time 
came, and Mrs. Latimer went in^ Martin detained 
Una, and led her to the little gate looking out 
upon the Orwell. 

" It is my last holiday," he said, " and I can- 
not bear you to be anybody's but mine to-night. 
Are you quite content — are you sure you do not 
mind sitting at the side of your own table ?" he 
added, a little anxiously. 
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" Not in the least," she replied, without hesi- 
tation ; " I honour you for asking it." 

"I am so happy to-night, my darling/' he 
said, folding his arm round her as they watched 
the flowing tide, and heard its pleasant splash 
upon the sandy beach. " You make my heart so 
ftdl of rest, after my busy working life, it is 
home to me to hold you near me ;" and in the 
shadow of the twilight, he pressed her to his 
bosom, and blessed her with all his fervent spirit. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



joe's engagement. 

^^ The tide is up now^" said Martin^ consaltingf 
his watch presently, as they all sat together in 
the large comfortable drawing-room, which, in 
days gone by, he had pictm*ed to himself as so 
home-like. ^^ Do not stay up for me, if I am 
late, for I shall go and wait for Joe. He will be 
over soon now, and may have much to say ; he 
must not feel that new friends have turned out 
the old." 

Una walked down the garden with Mm; but 
turned back when she heard the measured splash 
of oars. She would not interfere with the meet* 
ing of the two friends ; and Martin went down 
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to the beach, in time to hear the boat grating on 
the sand, and to give it a helping pull on to 
land. 

A hearty greeting took place between the two ; 
and Joe refusing to come in, Martin volunteered 
to walk home with him. 

" You will think I am a rather foolish fellow, 
daresay," said Joe ; " but I am engaged to be 
married." 

Martin stopped in his walk ; twice, thrice, nay, 
a dozen times had he had to stop Joe from 
throwing himself away. What rash venture had 
he made now ? 

" And who is the lady ?" he said. 

" I hardly know how long you have been 
away ; it seems a day, and yet a life-time," was 
the evasive reply. 

" Only a fortnight," said Martin, a little 
sharply. 

" Well, I do not know that you have any rea- 
son to find fault, though my mother was against 
it at first." 

o 2 
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"Who on earth is she? If you are not 
ashamed of her, tell her name." 

" No ; I am not ashamed of her," he said very 
sheepishly. ** It is Philis Anderson.** 

"PhUis Anderson?" 

" Do you see any objection ?" said Joe timidly. 
He did not feel equal to marrying without his 
consent^ somehow. 

^^ None in the least. I am only too glad to 
bring you nearer to me, if possible ; bravo, you 
have lost no time." 

" You see," said Joe, " I thought she was the 
girl for me. You might marry a violet, snow- 
drop, or anything of the kind — ^you are a Latimer ; 
but I, who have made both money and name, 
want another kind of a wife — I like society. I 
hope I am not a snob ; but I could put up with 
many things for the sake of good society. Some 
wives, you know, would be always feeling that 
trade stuck to my fingers yet, 

"And tiU I fairly washed it off. 
Ah, how could she forget ;" 
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But Philis I think will pull me through, and 
will make the best of things. She is such a good 
daughter, and does so make the best of her 
mother." 

" But it is not a worldly compact, Joe, I hope,'* 
said Martin, quite aghast at the matter-of-fact 
statement of his friend. 

^* No, certainly not ; only you used to pull up 
so rough about poor Carry Bidewell ?" 

" The hair-dresser's daughter," said Martin. 

" And Lizzie Freemantle?" 

" The pork-butcher's niece," echoed Martin. 

" Well, well," said Joe, " I thought I would 
just tell you the advantages first. And she pro- 
mises to be good to my mother, and I think she 
wUl. You see, dear old fellow, it will make a 
comfortable home for me up in London, where I 
should have been rather adrift; but she knows 
such a world of people, and Mrs. Anderson says 
can make a little go such a long way; — that, 
with a snug house down at Kensington or Bays- 
water — " 
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^^^And yoa reallj love her, and think that she 
loves you ?" 

" Certainly," said Joe, laughing. ** You know 
loving is rather in my way ; and she certainly is 
the best and brightest creature I ever met. I 
have only seen your wife once, you know, and 
Mrs. Oldham has asked me to dinner, to meet 
her ; and really I am glad you are come back, 
for I am so wild with good spirits. I do not 
know where the foundry would be in another 
week, only the men have worked like bricks.'' 

** And you must work in London. I shall not 
be there." 

** But Philis will," said Joe, laughing. ** And 
is she not a girl to keep a man up to the mark ? 
Of course I must work then for her." 

" Well, I am very glad," said Martin, for sur- 
prise having worn off, he began to think that it 
was the best thing that could happen for Joe. 
Philis certainly was both a good sister and 
daughter, and though she had very sensibly im- 
bibed much of her mother's worldliness, she was 
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not only a showy bnt a thrifty girl, and might 
make a good wife ; besides, was not Mrs. Ander- 
son his mother-in-law, and had he net agreed 
with himself to be blind to her faults henceforth. 

** And does Sir Peter approve ?" he asked. 

*^ Oh yes," said Joe ; " he says he thinks 
Philis could not do better ; and so your friend 
has risen above par in your absence. I shall 
not take a house, you, know, until Philis is with 
me to choose it; I might get into an unfashion- 
able street where her friends would not visit her ; 
but we mean to be very quiet at first, and she 
says, she thinks Mrs. Anderson will consent to 
live with us ; and she is so much sought after 
by the dilettantes, which is the very society 
I most desire. " 

Joe was so full of his plans that Martin could 
not part with him until the lamps of the town 
were full in sight, then he said he must go 
back. 

** Give my love to your mother," he said cheer- 
ily, and strode off home in the pleasant moon- 
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light) to find his wife waiting a little nneasii^ fcr 
him. But he had so much to tell her, that she 
no longer wondered at his being so late, but 
thought he ought to have stayed even longer, to 
talk of suoh an interesting topic as the actual 
engagement of Philis. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 



GETS 2^AB THE END. 

The next morning, at his usual early hour, 
punctual to the minute, Martin was at his foun- 
dry. Satisfied and at test in his home, his in- 
tellect sprang to his work with new energy and 
delight, and the welcome he received was one 
which welled up from every heart. All the men 
crowded round for the privilege of touching his 
hand this once to wish him joy. They knew * 
that he was heart and soul with them and theix 
interests, and that not a joy or sorrow of any 
moment came to one of them in which he did 
not take his part as sympathiser and adviser. 

5 
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Neither was the neighbourhood, after his mar- 
riage, slow to welcome him, and forget speedily 
enough the successful iron dealer in the master 
of Hevylands ; and he was handed back to his 
old place in the neighbourhood, with heartiness 
and good will. But whatever other invitations 
were pressed upon him by an appreciating so- 
ciety, he always kept his Wednesdays for Sir 
Peter, remembering how much he owed him, and 
finding, besides, his society most congenial from 
long association. Very pleasant did Sir Peter 
find these evenings, when Martin rowed Una 
across the Orwell, to bring their happy tempers, 
to enliven his solitude, and to give him new in- 
terests in life. 

From Hevylands, by Una's urgent wish, Philis 
and Joe were married, and they not unwillingly 
spent their honeymoon in house- hunting in Lon- 
don and its suburbs, finally settling at Sydenham, 
which was easy for Joe, as he could come to and 
fro by the railway to the London Bridge 
station, not very far from which his new iron 
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works were opened, and which, fed continually 
Jby Martin's energy and timely visits, prospered 
as he had hoped. 

Mrs. Anderson finally made her head quarters 
at Sydenham, where she would soon have worried 
a less patient and admiring son-in*law than Joe 
into his grave, or driven him to seek refuge in 
his club. Mrs. Canton, however, preferred the 
old house at Ipswich, and was said, by the most 
illnatured of her neighbours, to be more at home 
with Martin and his family, than with her son, 
and the .new-fangled ways he had adopted. 

" What is the use of money if one cannot use 
it ; and I am sure we both work hard enough for 
it," Joe sometimes urges. 

** Why cannot you be simple and quiet, like the 
Latimers, then ? they have money, and they use 
it. Look at Martin, he comes into my parlour as 
comfortable and homely as he ever was." 

" That is just it, mother," Joe good-naturedly 
returns ; *^ he is a Latimer, I am only a Canton. 
I am every bit as humble as he is— for all that 
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flimpliciiy means, you know to say to the world, 
^I am used to wealth, I am ; it does not surprise 
me in the least/' I try to feel the same, mother^ 
but I cannot, so I console myself by thinking 
that if my sons do not, possibly - my 
grandsons may, for it takes two or three genera- 
tions to get thoroughly used to money, and then 
sometimes it plays those who have it an ugly 
turn. I am forced to show off a little, mother, 
but 1 am all the same at heart ; I love you all the 
same anyhow." 

With this Mrs. Canton is forced to be con- 
tent ; but she refuses to place herself in Philis's 
transmutive hands, to be turned into a lady, and 
contents herself with boasting of her son's grand 
acquamtances and scientific friends, to a select 
coterie, assembled over a hot mufl^, in her quiet 
home at Ipswich. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



A SAD CONTRAST. 

Thus time went on for three years. In the morn- 
ing Martin left his home gladly for his foundry, 
and at night as gladly returned to his home. 
Scientific men and capitalists discoursing with 
him, not so much upon his own, as upon the in- 
ventions of others, which he fostered and carried 
out, giving ample encouragement to all, found 
that business with him meant an easy thing, 
fraught with no excitement, hurry, or confusion, 
and darkened by no dishonesty, falsely coloured 
xmder the name of trade usages. 

All prospered in his hand, all that he did was 
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marked by the thrifty liberalify and untiring 
industry of his first days. He became an ener- 
getic townsman, bent upon ftirthering the in-* 
terests of his town, and carrying out its improve- 
ments with prudent forethought. Men began to 
speak of him as a possible member of Parliament 
when a new election should take place, as few 
could doubt his liberality and fine judgment; 
and as for his honesty and honour, none could 
raise a doubt at all as to these. 

Two years had passed, two happy years, as he 
neared his home one dark November evening, 
bright and merry of heart, spite of his business- 
like bearing. The evening was dark and dreary, 
and the wind moaned up from the sea, and tore 
against the hills, and revenged itself upon the 
low trees scattered up and down the shore. But 
inside Hevylands was all lightness and bright- 
ness, from the hall lamp, which shone upon the 
tesselated floor, to the many candles which made 
the comfortable drawing-room so light and plea- 
sant, for Martin was fond of light 
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He entered his dressing-room to find his young 
son there before him, dragging out his slippers, 
and waiting for the daily pleasure of seeing him 
dress^ perched up near his dressing-table. A 
dear, orderly, obedient boy, as obedient as the 
foundry men to the word of command, and twice 
as affectionate in that he was obedient all the 
while. 

He could not talk — the sum total of his 
knowledge being ** Papa, Mamma,'^ expressed in 
loving tones ; but he could play with that dear 
papa, and thoroughly enjoy a good game which 
he always had up here, enjoying it as none but 
obedient children can enjoy anything. He could 
have a ride presently on his shoulder down-stairs 
to the dining-room, where Martin always went 
after seeing Una, to have a word or two about the 
¥dnes with Bateman, as Jem was now called. 

Upon few things did Martin more congratulate 
himself than the change which two years had 
effected in '' Bateman " as the household termed 
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him — Jem as he still was when they were alone. 
He had become, mider Martin's steady teaching, 
the perfect butler ; perhaps he would have taken 
no other teaching so welL But these two men 
loved each other, bound by a mutual tie of self- 
respect, preserved through very critical trials. 
For Martin had never so behaved in Dog's Head 
Lane that he need change his manners, nor had 
Jem presumed upon his faithful attachment as 
vulgar minds too often do. 

Mr. Rogers was their visitor at this time, and 
glad and merry was the dinner table, over which 
Martin, though sitting at a side seat, in reality 
presided. The conversation ran that day upon 
the new lodge which Martin had just built, more 
for convenience than show, at the gate which 
shut off his grounds from the high road — the 
question of who should be the lodge-keeper being 
one which Martin had not yet had time to decide. 
His establishment was increasing moderately, but 
his means were doubling handsomely, and having 
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af great dislike to discharging a servant^ he took 
mnch, nay unusual pains, in deciding on the 
merits of those he employed. 

It was bright and glad and pleasant within 
doors, particularly when the dessert was spread, 
and Martin could have his little boy on his knee for 
a few minutes, before the child's early night began. 
But outside it was dark and cold enough. Up 
from the sea hissed the night wind, as if it had 
come at express speed from Norway, and the Or- 
well, half sea, half river, beat upon the shore as 
if it owed it a grudge, and was determined to 
have it out this once for good and all. 

Cheerily the lights streamed out from Hevy- 
lands, but outside it was dark, and boisterous, 
and cold, as an old and feeble man^ holding a 
bent and napless hat over his head, tried to 
struggle against the wind, which played with his 
rags mercilessly, and let in the frosty cold upon 
his worn and trembling limbs. At last he gained 
the little gate leading by the side way into Hevy- 
lands from the shore. 
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Near that spot where once Martin had sat with 
Ernest Lovell — ^grasping at the gat<e with one 
hand, and holding his torn hat on withthe^ other 
the old man stood and peered in at the lights 
shining out from Hevylands. 

If ever despau*, and wonder, and remorse^ were 
seen mingled in a homan countenance, all three 
were to be seen in the expression with which 
the old man peered in over the bars. 

^^ Wine and nuts, and dessert!'' he said to him- 
self, ** and a fire ;" here he shivered. *^ Poor boy, 
how well I remember his looking back that night 
as he rested upon his oars, and said. ^ That is 
Hevylands,' — ^what a text those words were to me ; 
the last of my mad work of ruin, and the boys 
patient face, never murmuring by so much as a 
frown as he rowed me down past here out with 
the tide. How often Ihave thoughtof his way back 
against the tide, cold and wet, to meet the ruin I 
had brought. But for that boy and his constant 
face I think I should have thrown my life away 
long ago in my despair. Now, — and now, — look 
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at me ;" the wind whistled by and sported with 
his poor rags, *' and look at — him the wealthiest, 
and warmest, and surest man in Ipswich^ they 
told me ; and with a place in London too. I 
will go in ; what have I to fear? — a prison, would be 
warmer than this," and he looked back at the 
pitiless wind,, tearing up all wet and salt from the 
water. 
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COlOfQH 



CHAPTER XXX. 



THE END. 



TiiK oUi iniui opened ihe gate and went in to 
I ho gjmlon, und crept round to the kitchen door. 
It did iu>t. AtHMU strange to him ; he was used to 
l^u'k outnuuvs nowy and he slid past the dog 
Wrkin^ 1)0 furiously as if he were used to ward- 
iujilf olV suoh danglers also. 

\V hon ho reached the door he tapped, and 
alnuH^t iuimeiliately a servant came and spoke 
pitiftdly to him imd received him into a shelter 
IhMwoou two doors, where if he were a thief he 
couhl not steiil, and if he were only poor he could 
not feel the cold. Then she brought him some 
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broken victuals and set the plate down before 
him without being asked. And he looking at all 
this, and seeing it to be as a matter of course and 
as common ordinary work with her swept his 
hand across his eyes to wipe away the tears, but 
revised to eat. 

"I cannot eat in this house," he said, *^ without 
your master's permission." 

At this the woman wondered, but kindly 
assured him she did all by her master's and 
mistress's consent. 

^^ Then if you do so much," he said, speaking 
quite in pure English, not a little to her surprise, 
"do for me this great favour — to step to him 
and tell him that one to whom he once did a great 
kindness begs the mercy of a word. Use the 
word mercy, good lady, and he will not turn away 
from me ?" 

He had come to that— to "my lady " a cook-maid, 
and once — no matter, — she had a lady's hearty 
and went upon her pitiful errand to her master's 
study, where he was even yet early at his work, 
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bat SB she went she tamed the lock of the inner 
door open the b^gar-man^ which did not sarprise 
him whom she shat oat, for he was accaatomed to 
be saapected, and knew that though he woold not 
steal what she guarded^ yet that he was a thief— 
or had been — ^who distinguished? The lock tamed, 
bat though it did not surprise him^ it grated on 
his soul ; his poor soul, which he had used so 
cruelly and wounded so bitterly, that it was all 
sore and tainted with its wounds even now. 

She came back presently; her master wonld see 
him, but wonld he eat fiist and warm himself? 

Then he broke down into tears, and eat what 
she gave him, mingling his tears with it, and she 
warmed him some beer and spiced it and brought 
it out, saying by way of excuse, " there never 
was a master like mine to care for the cold and 
hungry." Then when she had fed him, she guided 
him to the study door and let him in^ and the two 
men were face to face. 

Martin looked at him earnestly, and then ex- 
claimed, " You I — Lawford — " 
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"Yes, sir; it is I, indeed," said the old man, 
humbly, " I have been your greatest enemy and 
yet you are the only man from whom I can ask 
mercy, you gave it me once." 

^^ I rowed you down the Orwell, ycu mean ?" 

" Yes, when you might better have put me in 
prison." 

" I did but my father's bidding," said Martin, 
as in excuse. 

"Yes," he went on tremulously, "and we 
parted there to meet as to-night. I carried 
money with me, —a heavy bag of jewels. I knew 
that I could but pay half my debts, and I scorned 
to do that. 

" I will pay back all I owe, I said, but I must 
have time, an& I carried what I had to a strange 
land. I said I would come back to restore all I 
had misused — not enjoyed, not spent on myself 
•—that crime is spared me ; but mismanaged 
and ill-used — ^but Heaven grants no such end to 
crooked turnings. Look at me, I am a monument 



of zi^ wTscx nf SjiBMflB. ETonxiizxif w^it to 
ZL irr nwiik I Bever ^maed, box ahra js 
KZii n:^ ixTPs ^xiad now 

su£ r.ciesszx xbi" fc£2hT — die uner fiuilitr of 
sxL-l fcbe^Hs nf TT.^Tfe. Hiiv pEir <«i me, and 

- Whfc:: :ar I 3? fcr t-wl'** sud Ukrdn, much 
sTfCTrc. tbf r>:c^ Jis erariJiiag about him« all the 
k*Zf3ic«i:>r g=rr:'Zi>i-nr? of Ids smdr. spoke of the 
K-essinr^ viiJi v^Dfii HeaTea bad oowned bis 
!ifr i:2 crcirsiA to ihii of ibe shirermg' wretch 
vh? stcoi l^fi^re him. 

•• G:^e r^r anytJiin^ to do br which I can earn 
a cmsi and a bed*** said Lawfoid, with broken 
voice. •' I briii^ von nothing but mviepentance, 
and yet I see yon have been in the hands of a 
better pay master/* 

<* I am a man of bosiness/' said Martin^sor- 
lowfollv, *' How can I trust von, " 

*' I have thought of all that,^^ said the starving 
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wretch, " but can t harm you now ? if I try to do 
so, then turn me out to die as a dog with the 
mange." 

" Mr. Rogers is here, your old clerk ; let me 
consult him." 

The old man turned round quite terrified. 

" No, I cannot meet him. I cannot bear that.'' 

^^ He believes in, and pities you still." 

*^ The better reason why I will not meet him. 
Shall I find my way out," he asked, with some 
digniiy. 

" You really wish to be unknown then ? I tell 
you what I can do. I have built a new lodge and 
require some one to keep it I dare not recom-* 
mend you to the service of another, but I will try 
you in my own." 

^^ Heaven bless you," said the poor wretch. 
" You will let me have it." 

^* But would you really like such a life." 

" Would I not ? Once I longed to have you 
as a son, now I am too glad to take you as my 
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master. Eren if I had a dttracter, which I hare 
not, my head is gone for law or bnnness, but I 
can open a gate. When may I come^ sirP' be 
asked eagerly. '^ It is very cold ont there. I am 
not so osed to the cold as bom beggars are.'' 

^* To-night," said Martin, ^^ come with me and 
we will walk down together. I will go and get 
a soit of my fiftther's clothes, and yon can bnry 
those ont of sight." 

Andthns it came to pass that the strange lodge-* 
keeper took possession of the new lodge, and so 
altered and changed was he that only Martin's 
qnick discernment conld have recognised the 
mined lawyer ; no, not even Sogers, when a few 
days after the carriage conveyed him through the 
gate, and he passed in ignorance, the old master 
he had loved so welL None were allowed to 
know but Mr. Latimer and Una, for Martin had 
no secrets from his wife. Martin guarded him, 
as all else that came into his keeping, paid him 
visits on winter nights when he strolled through 
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his groands, seat him down new books^ 
and paid him so many earthly kindnesses^ 
that he led him without words at last 
to have trust in the kindness of Heaven* 
He did not encourage his father's visits to him at 
first, but as time went on, and the lodge-keeper 
grew weaker in his head^ Mr. Latimer was with 
him more frequently, and he learned to 
put away the fear with which, even in 
his ruin, Lawford had at first inspired 
him. As years went on^ he became a 
favourite with the children by his quiet, silent 
ways ; but they knew nothing of his history, and 
the story of how he had come one night in rags 
to ask the master's mercy died away before his 
silent, respectable life. 

And now, farewell, kind reader. If any doubt 
the prosperity of such men as my hero, it will 
not, I think, be my older firiends — their experi- 
ence will chime in with mine — and if my younger 
fiiends are disposed to doubt me, then I would 
say do not do so until you have led the same 
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patient^ nnswerving life of trust and honesty^ of 
holiness and charity, and have led such a life in 
yain. Until then, tnnt me that I speak the 
truth. 



THE END. 
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